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CERAMICS AND HISTORY IN PALESTINE? 


WILLIAM F. BADE 
PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


HE book of Ecclesiasticus contains a chapter, the 38th, in 

which the writer considers the relative social importance of 
several kinds of craftsmen as compared with the scribe. The plow- 
man, the graver of signets, the smith, and the potter are each of 
them considered in the light of what they set their hearts upon. 
While in their several crafts they are so important that “no city 
shall be inhabited without them,” they will never, in the judgment 
of Ben Sira, “be sought for in the council of the people,” nor sit in 
the assembly of the learned, like the scribe. But the lapse of two 
thousand years has brought about a reversal of Ben Sira’s judg- 
ment, for the potter now sits above the scribe in the councils of the 
archaeologists. Needless to say, it is not the modern potter, but the 
great and varied company of ancient potters, long ago gathered 
unto their fathers, who have acquired this posthumous distinction 
through the products of their handiwork. The use of ceramics as an 
auxiliary means to secure information about early human societies 
has in our time grown so important that the relevant literature of 
the subject sometimes refers to “the eloquence of potsherds.” 


1 Presidential Address delivered before the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis at its Semi-Centennial meeting held at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, December 29, 1930. 

The following abbreviations have been employed: AAS = Annual of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research; J POS = Journal of the Palestine 
Oriental Society; MDOG = Mitteilungen der deutschen Orient Gesellschaft; 
PEF,QS = Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement; RB = Re- 
vue Biblique; RS = Revue Syria; ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. 
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I. The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis celebrates on 
this occasion the fiftieth anniversary of its founding. It so happens 
that the gradual development of ceramic study as a tool of Pale- 
stinian archaeology almost completely parallels the life of this 
Society. Forty-three years ago Perrot and Chipiez? presented some 
general facts on the subject. But it was Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie 
who, during his excavation of Tell el-Hesy in southern Palestine, 
determined for the first time the general principles on which the 
dating of Palestinian potteries must rest.? In 1894 Dr. Frederick 
J. Bliss published the first edition of his book A Mound of Many 
Cities and in 1902, jointly with R. A. 8. Macalister, Excavations 
in Palestine during 1898—1900. At the same time appeared Maca- 
lister’s magnificent work on The Excavation of Gezer, which marked 
an advance in the technique of excavating and recording, as well 
as in completeness of publication. In the meantime Pére H. Vincent, 
the distinguished French archaeologist of the Ecole Biblique in Je- 
rusalem, had begun that careful series of studies* and publications 
which have made him the foremost authority on the ceramics of the 
Near East. The fact that all but one of these pioneers in the appli- 
cation of ceramics to the problems of Palestinian history are still 
living, strikingly exemplifies the recency of this type of research. 

It scarcely is necessary to remark that Palestine is not the only 
place where such studies have been undertaken. Indeed there is 
now no field of historical and pre-historical research in which the 
study of ceramics is not an accepted tool, a means of holding in 
check conclusions which are not amenable to the control of any 
other test. But the primary interest of this Society is in the Bible 
and the land of the Bible, wherefore it is proper that I should 
restrict myself mainly to those aspects of my subject which relate 
primarily to Palestine. It may be remarked in passing that there, 


2 Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire de l'art dans Vantiquité, Tome IV, Paris, 1887. 
See also Tome ITI, ch. X on “La Céramique de la Phénicie’’. 

3 Tell el-Hesy, pp. 40—50, 1891. 

4H. Vincent, Canaan, (1907), pp. 297ff.; La céramique de la Palestine in 
Classification des céramiques Antiques, Paris, 1923; La peinture céramique 
Palestinienne, RS, 1924. 
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as elsewhere, a discipline so recent in its development still has much 
to do in perfecting its own methods. That, however, does not alter 
the fact that it has already become an indispensable tool of the 
historian and is often the only way by which the prehistorian can 
learn anything about the peoples who have passed into oblivion 
without a record of their history. . 

A friend has warned me that even among students of the histori- 
cal sciences one does not always meet with a full comprehension of 
the reasons why the handiwork of the ancient potter holds the 
preeminence among human artifacts. If there are present in this 
assemblage those who have listened to the still, small, but eloquent, 
voices of potsherds, perhaps they will bear with me while I digress 
long enough to show how and why ceramics is able to light up dark 
corners of human history. The explanation lies in three qualities 
which inhere in the material with which the potter operates. The 
qualities of clay are plasticity, durability after firing, and fragility, 
and each of these qualities is necessary to the total result. 

“Behold, as clay (WM) in the hands of the potter (W$?),” said 
Jeremiah (186) in drawing a moral from its plasticity. Other materials 
such as stone, wood, hide, or plant fibre, have a grain or texture of 
their own which offers varying degrees of resistance to the will of 
the craftsman. But clay is fictile and yields with ease to the mani- 
pulations of the modeler. This fictility of clay, together with its 
occurrence in exhaustless abundance, encouraged mankind, during 
the principal clay-using stages of nascent civilization, to make more 
lavish use of it than of any other material. For neither fear of labor 
nor of wastage imposed checks on use and experiment. Hence 
among human artifacts, clay pottery, figurines, bricks, etc., exhibit 
the greatest variety of shapes in which the will of primitive and 
civilized man has expressed itself. They are in part petrified sur- 
vivals of his responses to needs. They also are real figments of his 
will, taste, and imagination, and as such afford us the only glimpses 
now obtainable of vast unrecorded ages of human history. 

It follows from these facts that the quality of clay next in import- 
ance to plasticity is its durability and unalterableness after firing. 
A leaky basket caulked with clay and accidentally exposed to fire 

1* 
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retains the pattern of the basketwork long after the basket itself 
has perished. There is much evidence of this kind to show that such 
accidental exposures of wet clay to fire, among peoples widely 
separated in time and space, have led to multiple discoveries of the 
qualities of fired clay — of terra cotta. Thus the readiness with 
which wet clay takes impressions of fabrics, mats, basketwork, etc., 
and later renders them imperishable through firing, has served to 
record whole industries of primitive man whose actual products 
have perished millenniums ago. At Tell en-Nasbeh, for instance, we 
recovered fragments of primitive bowls of the Aeneolithic period 
(3000—2500 B.C.) which had been modeled with the aid of a coarse 
textile the pattern of whose weave has been perfectly preserved. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the union of plastic receptivity with 
enduring fixation of the impression has produced a combination of 
qualities that has made pottery so important to the student of 
antiquity. 

But there is still a third quality of pottery which, in its narrowest 
definition, might be described as a specific property of fired clay, 
namely fragility. Such things as pots, bowls, plates, and lamps of 
earthenware break easily, and among the peoples of antiquity they 
were irreparable when broken, for they had no powerful glues with 
which to mend them. Occasionally an effort was made to prolong 
the usefulness of a highly esteemed vessel by drilling holes along the 
line of a break and lacing the edges together. But these are excep- 
tions. As a rule nothing was to be done with the pieces but to dis- 
card them as waste. The utter worthlessness of broken pottery tempt- 
ed neither its makers nor its breakers to carry it away from the 
places where it was dropped, and this fact insured the undisturbed 
mingling of potsherds with the contemporary waste products of 
the day. So it has come about that the great amount of breakage, 
coupled with the imperishability of the pieces, has peppered the 
layers of occupational deposits in cities and other ancient settle- 
ments with potsherds. At Tell en-Nasbeh, during one season in 1929, 
we recovered from successive levels of a comparatively small area 
over three thousand half-bushel (bushel = about a third of a hecto- 
litre) baskets full of potsherds. The copiousness of this ceramic 
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waste, of which each piece is an original product of human crafts- 
manship, provides exceptionally reliable material for the approxi- 
mate dating of the levels and for a variety of other historical gene- 
ralizations. 

It scarcely is necessary to point out that one trait of ancient 
societies on which the archaeologist can bank heavily is their tena- 
cious adherence to custom. Both the potter and those who used his 
pots were creatures of habit to a degree unknown in modern socie- 
ties. There are two main ceramic aspects or tendencies under which 
this fact comes to expression. The first is occupational and marks 
out the range within which the craftsman finds his patterns. If the 
potter is a member of a pastoral society his earthen vessels will 
imitate the leather bags, jugs, and bowls of the nomad’s camp. If, 
on the other hand, he belongs to an agricultural society gourds and 
the various products of strawplaiting will come to expression in 
his clay vessels. The second tendency of ceramic art operates 
restrictively and limits the craftsman rather narrowly to the tech- 
nique, shapes, handles, and decorations which the usage of his 
group has established. This insures a broad uniformity of products 
that are characteristic of each group. Changes of style come, but so 
slowly that, as the breakage is thrown out and accumulates layer 
upon layer, the excavator is furnished with materials for sequence- 
dating which are as reliable in their testimony as index fossils in the 
sedimentary rocks. 

When abrupt innovations in the pottery style of a given region 
are found the excavator knows that they have important historical 
significance. According to circumstances it may mean the irruption 
of new racial elements, or the beginning of active trade relations 
with new neighbors. If there was actual conquest the evidence of it 
will appear in the form of wholesale destruction of terra cotta ob- 
jects, often followed by the collateral production of fresh pottery 


5 During the earliest times, before the use of the wheel, pot-making was 
largely, if not wholly, the work of women. This still is true in the peasant 
districts of Palestine and the writer has collected much graphic and photo- 
graphic evidence on the technique employed. 
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in two styles, one embodying the continuing tradition of the native 
population, the other expressing the requirements of the new ma- 
sters who have their own ideas as to what their principal utensils 
should look like. 

It would lead me too far afield to attempt to describe the in- 
teresting ways in which pottery provides ‘‘date-marks” for corre- 
lating contemporary cultures. The occurrence of Philistine, Cypri- 
ote, or Mycenaean pottery or potsherds in Palestinian city levels 
affords an opportunity to determine which phase of the one was 
contemporaneous with a particular phase of the other. When a 
series of such date-marks, extending across several contemporary 
cultures has been secured, it frequently becomes possible to corre- 
late these relative antiquities at some point with the fixed chrono- 
logy of Egypt or Babylonia; or it may be found that one of the 
adjacent cultures drawn into the net of contemporaneity has on 
independent evidence already been fitted into a dated series. Then 
its date may furnish a reckoning-point for new sequences of cultures. 

It was to be expected that the progress of comparative studies of 
potteries made on the eastern Mediterranean islands, and in lands 
bordering on Palestine, would produce repercussions in Palestinian 
ceramics. Such discussions of Cypriote pottery as those of J. L. 
Myres,® E. Gjerstad,’ and H. Frankfort® have to be kept within 
easy reach by everyone who studies Palestinian and Syrian ceramic 
antiquities, and their interactions with neighboring cultures. In 
analyzing the Cesnola Collection of the Metropolitan Museum Pro- 
fessor Myres found that the products of the earliest Cypriote pot- 
tery industry began with an advanced phase of the art, because of 
its introduction into the island from the mainland. A number of its 
earliest types are so clearly descended from Syrian and Palestinian 


® Handbook of the Cesnola Collection of Antiquities from Cyprus, 1914. 
Compare also, by the same author, ch. II, Vol. lin Cambridge Ancient History 
and Who were the Greeks? pp. 211 ff. (1930). 

7 Studies on Prehistoric Cyprus, 1926. 

8 Studies in Early Pottery of the Near East, I (1924), and IT, (1927). The 
first deals with the earliest interrelations of Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt; 
the second with the earliest interrelations of Asia, Europe and the Aegaean. 
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prototypes that we must assume the introduction of the art of pot- 
making into Cyprus from Syria. In the Aeneolithic tombs? at Tell 
en-Nasbeh we found some painted amphoriskoi which strikingly 
resemble similar ones discovered in Cyprus, at Gezer, Jericho, and 
Abusir el-Melek in Egypt. At Teli en-Nasbeh they were found asso- 
ciated with copper awls and a dagger? whose metallurgical analysis 
shows over 97% pure copper. The metal in this weapon had never 
been melted or smelted, but was native copper, shaped by hammer- 
ing. This technique is characteristic of the Copper Stone Age 
when copper was still regarded as a kind of malleable stone. 

The progress of excavations in Crete, especially at Cnossos, is 
steadily brushing details into the picture we are now able to make 
of long vanished stages of Mediterranean culture. Ceramic evidence 
indicates that Crete was discovered and occupied by a people from 
elsewhere. The time when this took place cannot as yet be fixed 
precisely. But the type of culture which they brought with them is 
basically Anatolian. It may be remarked here that Sir Arthur 
Evans recently published" significant evidence of very early inter- 
relations between Egypt and Crete. For while excavating the la- 
test Neolithic stage of culture beneath the Central Court on the site 
of Cnossos he brought to light antiquities and ceramic fabrics 
exhibiting unmistakable points of contact with the pre-dynastic, 
or proto-Libyan, civilization of the Nile Valley. 

It was to be expected that in ancient as in modern times the inter- 
relation of Palestine with Syria and Asia Minor would be found to 
have been close. This expectation is fully confirmed by the most 
recent excavations at Byblus, Mishrifeh-Qatnah, and. Kara Eyuk. 
The pottery of the latter site was published in excellent detail by 
Henri de Genouillac, under the title Céramique Cappadocienne. 


® See my Preliminary Report of Excavations at Tell en-Nasbeh (1928), 
pp. 41—51. Pére H. Vincent’s identification of most of the pottery of these 
tombs, in 1926, as Aeneolithic is confirmed by the associated objects of copper. 

10 A full report on these finds, together with the details of themetallurgical 
analysis, and an expert report on calvaria from the tombs, will soon be ready 
for publication. 

11 The Palace of Minos at Cnossos, Vol. II, Part I, pp. 1—21. 
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A great variety of Palestinian pottery types, including Sir Flinders 
Petrie’s finds at Tell Jemmeh (Gerar) and Tell Fara (Bethpelet), 
has just been published by J. Garrow Duncan in a Corpus of Pale- 
stinian Pottery (1930). This corpus is said to consist of “dated pot- 
tery,” but in most cases this is true only in a relative sense. Never- 
theless it is to be welcomed as a new effort to create some chrono- 
logical order in a field in which there still is too much confusion 
and too great a diversity of description and illustration. The time 
is over-ripe for the appointment of an international ceramic com- 
mission charged with the task of drawing up for The Near East 
a standard system of rules designed to secure a reasonable unifor- 
mity of nomenclature and of picturing. 

II. An interesting illustration of an appeal to ceramics in solving 
debated historical problems is afforded by a recent re-determination 
of the ages of the various fortification walls and culture levels of 
Jericho. The excavation of this city mound was undertaken by the 
Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft during the years from 1907 to 1909. 
The work was under the general direction of Professor Ernst Sellin, 
assisted by Professor Carl Watzinger of Berlin. The latter assumed 
responsibility for the classifying of the pottery, a task which twenty 
years ago in Palestine was still a pioneer undertaking. When the 
definitive publication, entitled Jericho, appeared in 1913, it was 
found that the excavators had identified the remarkably well-built 
outer wall, having a sloping stone revetment, as “Israelite” (Iron 
Age I), and the double brick wall on the crest of the hill as “Cana- 
anite” (Bronze Age). They maintained that the latter wall had been 
destroyed not later than 1500 B. C. and that this destruction was. 
followed by a period of six hundred years of ruin and desertion; and 
that thereafter, during the ninth century B. C., came Hiel (I Kings 
16 34), rebuilt the city, and fortified it with the great stone wall 
which girdles the base of the mound. 

This chronological determination of the history and fortifications 
of the mound almost immediately began to provoke doubts and 
dissent, especially on the part of Pére H. Vincent}? who had often 
visited the excavations while in progress. An outstanding difficulty 

12 Cf, RB, 1913, pp. 456—8. 
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of the findings, in the minds of many, was the assertion that the 
Late Bronze Age (1500—1200 B. C.) was unrepresented on the 
mound, with the consequent implication that the conquest of Jeri- 
cho by Joshua must be regarded as an unhistorical tradition, unless 
the man and the event could be moved back into the period before 
1500 B. C. For if there was no walled city of Jericho at the close of 
the Late Bronze Age (1200 B. C.), how could Joshua have taken it ? 
An explanation of the difficulty offered by the excavators was that 
the Elohistic narratives of the conquest in the book of Joshua might 
originally have been specifically “Hebraic,” and that these narra- 
tives were later transferred to the traditions of the Israelites after 
the latter had absorbed the Habiri.!* In other words, they assumed 
that there had been a conflation of two different phases of the 
occupation. 

In the course of time the progress of excavation in Palestine be- 
gan to make it evident that most of the pottery classified by Watzin- 
ger as “Israelite” belongs really to the second and third phases of 
the Bronze Age (2000—1200 B. C.), while his so-called “Canaanite” 
pottery pictured on Plate 20, is chiefly Early Bronze (2500—2000 
B. C.). In other words, Dr. Watzinger had post-dated his pottery 
by about a thousand years. Recognition of this error necessarily 
involved the re-dating of the great stone wall encircling the base of 
the mound. For this wall, as already stated, the excavators had 
also classified as “Israelite” and described as the work of Hiel dur- 
ing the ninth century B. C. 

In 1922 Dr. W. F. Albright published an article, entitled ,,Pale- 
stine in the Earliest Historical Period’’!* in which he had to deal 
with the culture levels of Tell es-Sultén, the mound of ancient 
Jericho. With much independence of judgment he re-arranged the 
main periods of occupation in such a way that the double line of 
brick walls around the summit of the Tell was referred to the Middle 
Bronze Age, from 2°00 to 1700 B. C., and the next succeeding 
period was made to extend from 1700 to 1230 B. C. In setting the 
lower limit of this latter period he included part of Bronze II and 


13 Jericho, p. 182. 
14 JPOS, II, 2. 
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practically all of Bronze III among the occupation levels represented 
on the Tell. Thus he assumed the destruction of the city to have taken 
place during the time of Joshua, followed by desertion of the site 
until the restoration under Hiel, the Bethelite, about 870 B. C. 

But in later discussions of the subject Dr. Albright receded 
from the position taken in that article. Moved, it seems, by the 
scarcity of typical Late Bronze Age fragments of pottery on the 
Tell, he finally reached the conclusion that Canaanite Jericho was 
destroyed “between 1600 and 1500 B. C.’6 This view is substanti- 
ally a return to the conclusion of Professors Sellin and Watzinger 
who had fixed the destruction of Canaanite Jericho about 1500 B.C. 
Only in Dr. Albright’s case this shifting backward of the date of 
destruction seems to have been motivated chiefly by the scarcity of 
Late Bronze Age types of pottery which convinced him that the 
third phase of the Bronze Age (1500—1200 B. C.) “is practically 
missing in Jericho.”!” As we shall see presently this putative ab- 
sence of the Late Bronze Age at Jericho is now called into question 
by two independent ceramic studies of the mound, one by Pére 
H. Vincent based on the Jericho pottery published by Dr. Watzin- 
ger, the other by Professor J. Garstang, based upon fresh sections 
cut through unexcavated parts of the mound. 

Before taking up this new angle of the discussion it is pertinent to 
record the fact that in 1923 Professor Watzinger!* himself abandoned 
his identification of the outer wall as “Israelite,” re-baptizing it as 
a Canaanite wall constructed about the beginning of the second 
millennium B. C. But this change of opinion was not accompanied 
by a systematic re-classification of the pottery associated with the 
wall. He also re-affirmed his conviction that during the time of 
Joshua the site of Jericho was not only in ruins, but had lain desert- 


15 Cf. AAS, IV, (1924), pp. 11 and 147. 

16 4 AS, VI, (1926), VI, p. 53. 

17 Op. Cit., p. 53. 

18 Teriko i belysning av de nya fynden och forskningarna i Orienten, 
svenska Orientalsillskapets Arsbok, (1923), pp. 100—5. 

Cf. also Zur Chronologie der Schichten von Jericho in ZDMG, (1926), 
pp. 131—6. 
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ed for nearly four centuries. In short, his chronology of the Tell, 
and to a less degree that of Dr. Albright, still envisaged a practical 
absence of Bronze Age III among its ceramic deposits. 

Now comes the next stage in the study of this complicated que- 
stion and it is chiefly concerned with a re-study of the ceramic 
evidence in the light of the progress which Palestinian and related 
pottery studies have made to date. For seven years after the war 
Professor John Garstang organized and administered the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities in Palestine, and during this time developed a 
keen interest in the correlation of biblical traditions of the conquest 
with the material results of excavation. Three cities, Jericho, Ai, 
and Hazor, are mentioned particularly by biblical tradition as 
having been captured and destroyed by Joshua; so Dr. Garstang 
selected these sites for excavations sufficient to determine archaeo- 
logically the approximate period of their overthrow. Since we are 
now concerned with Jericho only it will be sufficient to state, re- 
garding Ai and Hazor, Dr. Garstang’s conclusion that “each place 
showed traces of destruction near the middle of the Late Bronze 
Age, or about 1400 B. C.”2® Under the patronage of Sir Charles 
Marston, Dr. Garstang recently undertook also a thorough re- 
examination of the Jericho mound, cutting new trenches through 
deposits that had been disturbed by previous excavations. The 
relationship of the city walls to each other as disclosed in the tren- 
ches, and the date characteristics of the potsherds associated with 
them, were jointly studied by Pére H. Vincent, Dr. Clarence S. 
Fisher, and Dr. Garstang. On March 2, 1930, they issued a brief 
report embodying their joint conclusions from which we quote as 
follows: “The main defences of Jericho during the Late Bronze Age 
followed the upper brink of the city mound, and comprised two 
parallel walls, the outer six feet, the inner twelve feet thick .. . 
The date of destruction was ascertained to fall before the close of 
the Late Bronze Age, but the precise date and the solution of nu- 
merous other questions can only be determined by more complete 


19 Garstang, Proc. of the Royal Institution of Great Britain (abstract), May, 
1930. For a somewhat different view regarding Ai, based on surface examin- 
ation of pottery, see Albright, AAS IV, 146. 
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and methodical excavation.” “We reach then,” writes Dr. Garstang, 
“the conclusion that upon present evidence the city was destroyed, 
in round figures, about the year 1400 B. C.. just before the infiltra- 
tion of Mycenaean wares began. But ... the site may still yield more 
definite evidence upon this point.”®° The united testimony of three 
men who have specialized on the pottery of Palestine, therefore, 
agrees that the Late Bronze Age is not missing at Jericho, though 
the time of its cessation there still remains to be determined in the 
new excavation. | 

Before the resumption of Dr. Garstang’s last season of excava- 
tions at Jericho in 1930, Pére H. Vincent had undertaken a re-deter- 
mination of the culture levels at Jericho by re-classifying the 
various types of pottery described and pictured by the German 
excavators in their official report. He also reviewed critically the 
history of the excavation and the varying interpretation of the 
results. His paper was completed in October, 1929, and communi- 
cated to L’ Académie des Incriptions et Belles Lettres at a meeting in 
March, 1930, under the title “La Chronologie des Ruines de Jericho,”*+ 
It is a very thorough piece of work and indispensable to every 
student of the subject. For our present purpose interest centers 
chiefly in the second part entitled “Le langage des faits’’®? in which 
he deals with the pottery?* recovered from the so-called fourth city 
and its magnificent sloping stone wall, both of which had been 
described as “Israelite” by the excavators. 

Pére Vincent’s presentation of the facts is very methodical. He 
goes through the entire array of pottery vessels classified originally 
under six categories as follows: 

A. Vessels covered with a lime wash*4 (couverte blanche). 


20 PEF, QS, (July 1930), p. 132. 

21 RB, (July, 1930), pp. 403—33. 

22 Op. Cit., p. 415. 

23 See Jericho, pp. 122—146. 

24 Dr. Watzinger here uses the term “engobe’”’ which is now commonly 
used to describe an argillaceous bath intended to give the vessel a smooth even 
color and surface, and known technically as a slip. Cf. L. Franchet, Céramique 
primitive, p. 90ff. 
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B. Vessels with mate painted decoration over a white slip 
({engobe blanc). 

C. Vessels without decoration. 

D. Vessels with a black polished surface (cowverte noire meen, 

E. Red or ochre vessels with polish. 

F. Painted ware without slip. 

The result of the analysis of group A is that the vessels cannot be 
referred in a body to the Middle Bronze Age (2000—1600 B. C.), 
but represent a prolonged evolution extending from Middle Bronze 
to at least the middle of the Late Bronze Age or about 1400 B. C. 
Group B he finds even less homogeneous than A, for it spreads over 
all three phases of the Bronze Age, from the beginning of I to the 
end of III. 

In Group C he finds besides Middle Bronze jars, seven types of 
vessels in use throughout the duration of the Late Bronze Age, and 
six types especially common during the second half of Bronze III. 
The last group, F, consists of sherds only, which cannot be classified 
with assurance. Pére Vincent sums up the general result of his study 
of these groups of potteries as indicating that the so-called fourth 
city of Jericho lasted from the culminating point of the Middle 
Bronze Age culture to the close of Bronze III.** This conclusion is 
confirmed, he thinks, by the masonry and structure of the great 
stone wall which encircled this city, generally designated as the 
fourth in the German report. 

Comparison of the results of these two independent lines of 
investigation, one by Dr. Garstang, the other by Pére Vincent, 
shows that the main difference, if there is any, relates to the down- 
ward extension of the Late Bronze Age. Dr. Garstang makes it 
end about 1400 B. C. on the evidence which his new excavations 
have produced up to date, but leaves the door open for further 


25 “T] devient par conséquent de toute évidence qu’on est allé beaucoup 
trop vite en attribuant en bloc cette poterie au Br. II et traitant comme tout 
& fait négligeables les attestations du Br. III déclaré pratiquement inexistant 
& Jéricho. C’est, au contraire, entre l’apogée du Br. II et le déclin du Br. IIT 
que les données positives de la céramique découverte par la mission allemande 
suggérent d’encadrer I’évolution de la ville IV. ” RB, (1930), 421. 
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investigations that may pare this date down still further. Pére 
Vincent appears to be convinced that the evidence of the pottery 
already brought to light indicates the destruction of the Late 
Bronze Age city about 1250 B. C. 

The long debate over the ruins of Jericho, and the widely diffe- 
ring chronological conclusions drawn from its pottery and its struc- 
tures of defence, might arouse suspicion in some quarters regarding 
the soundness of historical conclusions based upon ceramics. As 
one who has had some practical experience in this field of investi- 
gation the writer may, perhaps, be permitted to express his con- 
viction that ceramics as a tool of the anthropologist, archaeologist, 
and historian has come to stay; and that, to quote Professor J. L. 
Myres, ““The validity of the conclusions to which its reasoning leads 
is in all respects identical with that of the other stratigraphical 
sciences.““26 Even the case of Jericho may be cited in support of 
this view. For it must be remembered that our knowledge of Pa- 
lestinian ceramics was in its infancy twenty years ago, and that 
for some reason Professor Watzinger in large part disregarded the 
ceramic classifications of Bliss and Macalister which might have 
saved him from postdating his principal ceramic finds. In any case, 
it is a curious and interesting fact that when Professors Sellin and 
Watzinger published their preliminary conclusions?’ at the close 
of the excavations in 1909, they declared the Canaanite city of 
Jericho to have been at the height of its splendor during the middle 
of the second millennium B. C., and to have been destroyed about 
the thirteenth century B. C. But during the three years intervening 
between this announcemennt and the final official publication their 
conclusions underwent a change. The great sloping stone wall, at 
first correctly identified as Middle Bronze, now was described as 
“Israelite” together with the associated pottery. And now it is a 
new appeal to ceramics by which the mistake is corrected. Even for 
the recent differences of opinion among archaeologists regarding 
the duration of the Late Bronze Age at Jericho there are extenua- 
ting circumstances. For in a personal letter to the writer Dr. Gar- 


26 Who were the Greeks? p. 213. 
27 MDOG, No. 41, (1909), p. 28. 
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stang writes, “the common pottery of Jericho during the Late 
Bronze Age was of such a general character that in my opinion no 
particular date could be assigned to it. But it belongs to a class 
which Rowe was finding at Beisan in his Thutmose III and Ame- 
nophis levels.” He adds that he has not yet had an opportunity to 
test its limit of range, but hopes “to open some of the houses on the 
inside with a view to getting more direct light upon:the date of the 
destruction.” In short, to reiterate a sentence from the previously 
quoted joint statement of Messrs. Vincent, Fisher, and Garstang, 
the questions at issue “can only be determined by more complete 
and methodical excavation.” This brings me to the third and 
concluding part of my discussion. 

III. If, as I have endeavored to show, pottery is the Palestinian 
archaeologist’s main reliance for the dating of his occupational 
levels, the precision and thoroughness of the excavation technique 
employed to obtain and register the evidence acquires supreme 
importance. During the last five years the writer has studied in 
actual operation not only the somewhat varying techniques em- 
ployed by excavators in Palestine, but has also participated in the 
sequence-dating methods used by prehistorians of central Europe, 
and by students of the American pueblo cultures of the Southwest. 
It stands to reason, of course, that every system requires some 
adaptation to the special problems in hand. Of the systems which I 
have had the opportunity to study, the one most carefully worked 
out and best adapted to Palestine, in my opinion, is that of Dr. 
Clarence S. Fisher of the American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem. But it requires a fairly large staff of trained assistants 
for its efficient operation when from fifty to one hundred baskets of 
pottery are brought to headquarters every day. 

In collaboration with Dr. Fisher we began in 1926 the training of 
a staff designed to meet the needs of our expedition. For four years, 
now, the writer has given annually, in the curriculum of the Pacific 
School of Religion, an elective course in archaeological methods and 
field technique to a group of graduate students from whom our 
staff has been recruited. This training includes familiarity with the 
various types of Palestinian pottery, the proper method of making 
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index-card notes on baskets of miscellaneous potsherds, the re- 
covery and re-assembling of broken vessels, the making of milli- 
metre card drawings with the aid of proportional dividers, and some 
elementary training in the use of the piane-table with transit and 
alidade.?® Thus, during our third campaign in 1929, we had on our 
general staff of fourteen persons a special group of five student 
assistants who had received both practical and theoretical training 
for the expert handling of the daily ceramic output of our exca- 
vations. 

No detailed statement of the various activities of headquarters 
procedure is possible here, for it would involve an explanation of 
our museum book records, our photographic system, and our 
excavation journal records, made daily and independently, one by 
the director and the other by the first assistant. But I venture to 
describe in the briefest possible form that part of our method which 
concerns the handling and recording of pottery from excavated 
city levels. The area of the Tell is laid out on a general topographic- 
al map, controlled by bench-marks, and divided into fifty-metre 
quadrangles. This map is then used to lay out a grid of ten-metre 
squares for the areas to be excavated. These squares are staked 
with numbered pegs, set at the intersections of the ten-metre squa- 
res. The stakes are identified by letters for the East-West lines and 
numbers for those running North and South. Each ten-metre square 
is individually identified by the symbols (e. g. AB20) of the peg at 
its northeast corner. Potsherds found within a given square are 
placed in baskets bearing on a carefully rubricated printed label 
the written-in symbols of the identifying northeast peg, and the 
number of the level, proceeding from the top downward. If the 
potsherds were found in loose debris the symbol “x” is added on 
the label. If the room of a house, or a cistern, or a silo, or any other 
structure appears within the square, it receives a separate identi- 
fying number and any pottery found within such a structure re- 
ceives also this number in addition to the symbols of the square. 

28 The regular work of surveying and mapping was assigned to a techni- 


cally trained civil engineer, a mapper, and two assistants with several years 
of practical experience. 
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The labeler of baskets has to be a responsible and experienced person 
attached to the mapping squad, for it is his task, also, to paint 
numbers, according to a prepared plan, on rooms and other struc- 
tures the moment they appear above ground. The basket labels 
contrain rubrics for various special objects which are immediately 
checked on the label when they are found. When a series of baskets 
of pottery comes from the same room, or cistern, each is additio- 
nally numbered in the order of its emergence, thus aiding the 
salvage of reconstructable vessels and the recording, reversely, of 
the order of deposition. 

As the baskets of pottery are brought from the mound they are 
received by the head of the “laundry gang” and arranged in proper 
sequence for washing. Each washer’s pan holds the contents of one 
basket and as the sherds are being washed they are returned to the 
same basket which still retains its label. When the sherds are dry 
they are poured out on a table before an assistant for examination 
and the basket label is now detached and becomes the starting- 
point for detailed notes on a five-by-eight inch filing card on which 
the provenience symbols are also the filing symbols. All objects 
destined for museum registration, and all fragments important 
because of special characteristics of form, ware, or decoration are 
passed on with the analysis-and-description card and the basket 
label to the drafting-room where all such objects are drawn to 
scale on five-by-eight inch millimetre cards. Finally the description 
card, millimetre cards and objects, still accompanied by the basket 
label, pass on to the photographing and recording room where all 
objects destined for preservation are marked with the symbols of 
their provenience, and all the millimetre and description cards are 
filed in one series and the basket labels in another. The latter also 
have rubrics for “Drawn” or “Photographed” which are checked 
as the case may be. The mapping of structures and the recording of 
objects have to keep pace together, which necessity most of the 
time kept two mappers and assistants busy on the mound. Thus 
every object recorded can by means of our files readily be referred 
to its ceramic context on the one hand, and on the other to its 
precise place of provenience by level and location on the archi- 

2 
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tectural map of the mound. During the last season alone our files 
were enriched to the extent of 2820 millimetre card objects, care- 
fully drawn and later indexed in classified groups for easy reference. 

To this system we have been able to add another item of exca- 
vation technique which to the best of my knowledge is new. Every 
excavator in Palestine knows how difficult it sometimes is to corre- 
late definitely contemporaneous levels on different parts of the 
mound, and to integrate them with deposits of pottery in cisterns 
and tombs, when those who built new cities upon old ones disturbed 
the underlying stratification. A way to accomplish it suggested 
itself to me in 1927 and we have since then followed it up with inter- 
esting results. It is, in short, the finger-print method. We found 
that in a fair proportion of cases the potters had left their thumb- 
and-finger prints on handle fragments at the points where they 
were joined to the vessels. We collected these and gave them their 
marks of provenience. In some cases a simple acid treatment reveal- 
ed them on slip under incrustations of carbonate of lime. It is no 
reflection on the character of members of the venerable company of 
ancient potters to say that we are taking their finger-prints with 
the aid of the criminal identification bureau of a California city. 
I mention this feature of our method only because of its promise, 
and its obvious utility in determining the contemporaneity of occu- 
pation layers, cistern deposits and tombs in which the same potters 
have left their ceramically preserved finger-prints. And these prints 
also become part of the scientific data in our files. 

Finally, I wish to direct attention to the fact that such a system 
as I have outlined has a utility which far outreaches the hurried 
months of excavation. It permits a comprehensive and unhurried 
review of the evidence after the records have been brought home, 
or at any time when the progress of excavation on Palestinian 
mounds moves a fresh historical problem into the field of inquiry. 
It goes without saying, however, that the even progress and scientific 
reliability of such a system depends on a corps of trained assistants 
and not on a staff picked up at random. Normally one would look 
among graduate students in theological seminaries for the best 
staff material. For there the scientific is heightened by the vocatio- 
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nal appeal. To provide such students with the preliminary technical 
training and then take them to Palestine has, also, the advantage 
of insuring a succession of archaeologically trained biblical scholars 
and possible future directors of excavations in the Near East. I 
venture to express the hope that when the centennial anniversary 
of this Society is celebrated in 1980, there may be found on its roll 
of members a distinguished company of those who have known how 
to evoke new facts and meanings of history from the storied mounds 
of Palestine. 
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ZUM EINGANG DES BUCHES EZECHIEL 


KARL BUDDE 
UNIVERSITAT MARBURG 


ATURLICH bietet mirC.C.Torreys neues Buch ,, Pseudo-Ezekiel 

and the Original Prophecy“ den AnlaB, diesen Gegenstand auf- 
zugreifen: wer kénnte an dem Aufsehen erregenden und glanzend 
geschriebenen Buche achtlos vorbeigehn! Zwar das in dem Haupt- 
titel enthaltene Urteil ist ja nicht neu, sondern mit Zunz (1832) 
fast genau hundert Jahre alt. Ed. Kénig nennt weiter fiir die Un- 
echtheit des Buches Geiger, Wetzstein, M. Vernes, Seinecke; Gau- 
tier trigt noch E.Havet und H. Winckler nach: der Kundige 
kénnte, ohne davon zu wissen, diese Reihe ziemlich vollstandig 
nach der sonstigen ,,Richtung“ der Vertreter dieser Ansicht er- 
raten. Einen schwerwiegenden Namen kann ich nach brieflicher 
Mitteilung Theodor Néldekes noch hinzufiigen: Justus Olshausen 
hat ihm seinerzeit gesagt, daB er das Buch Ezechiel fiir eine Fal- 
schung halte. Bescheidenerweise hat Torrey in seinem Buche nicht 
darauf hingewiesen, wie lange er selbst sich schon eingehend mit 
dem Buche beschiftigt und Hauptergebnisse seiner heutigen Ver- 
éffentlichung gewonnen hatte. Ich halte es fiir wertvoll, seine 
AuBerung an abgelegener Stelle hier der Hauptsache nach mitzu- 
teilen.! In Judiia verfaBtes Pseudepigraph aus der spateren Zeit 


1 ,,Notes on the Aramaic part of Daniel‘‘, Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. XV, July 1909, p. 248, Note 1: ,,I have 
for many years felt certain, that the book of Ezekiel is a pseudepigraph, 
written in Judea in the latter part of the Greek period. ... The only thing 
that could possibly account for the temporary rejection of Ezekiel is the 
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des 3. Jahrhunderts v. Chr. — wesentlich so hatte auch M. Vernes 
das Buch angesetzt — das ist noch heute Torreys Uberzeugung. 
Neu ist die Entdeckung, da8 erst durch eine wenig spatere ent- 
schlossene, wenn auch selten genug eingreifende Uberarbeitung 
Ezechiel, der angebliche Empfanger dieser Offenbarungen und 
Verfasser des Buches, zu einem mit Jojachin im Jahre 597 nach 
Babylonien fortgefiihrten, dort lebenden und wirkenden Manne 
gemacht worden ist, wahrend sein Schépfer ihn im 7. Jahrhundert, 
in der zweiten Hilfte der Regierung Kénig Manasses, in Jerusalem 
hatte leben und weissagen lassen. 

Diese grundlegende Entdeckung und Feststellung nun, und da- 
mit die neue positive Lésung des Ezechielritsels, beruht fiiglich 
einzig und allein auf den vier ersten Versen des Buches (Kap. 11—4); 
dort gewinnt Torrey den neuen Ort und die neue Zeit, die der 
Uberarbeiter dem von ihm fertig vorgefundenen Buche fiir seine 
Abfassung aufzwingt. An diesen Versen also werden die Funda- 
mente seiner Entdeckung nachzupriifen sein, wie denn Torrey 
selbst (S. 18) von ihnen ausgeht. Genau so, wie er sie dort gibt, 
in derselben englischen Fassung und mit dem gleichen Wechsel 
der Schrift, sollen und miissen sie hier ihre Stelle finden :? 


Now it came to pass in the thirtieth year, in the fourth month, in 
the fifth day of the month, as I was among the captives by the 
river Chebar, that the heavens were opened, and I saw visions of 
God. In the fifth day of the month, which was the fifth year 
of King Jehoiachin’s captivity, the word of the Lord came 
unto Ezekiel the priest, the son of Buzi, in the land of the 


persistence of the tradition, that it was written at a very late date. Judging 
from the manner of its allusions to the prophet Daniel, it cannot have been 
written much earlier than 200 B.C. It appears to be the work of a single 
hand. The statement is often made that it gives evidence of having been 
written in Babylonia; but this is not at all the case.“ 

2 Die Stelle wird S. 108, an der Spitze des Verzeichnisses der Eingriffe 
des Uberarbeiters, wiederholt. Von den drei kleinen Abweichungen im 
Wortlaut, die sich dort finden, ohne an der Sache etwas zu andern, nehme 
ich hier nur den Zusatz ,,expressly“‘ auf, wahrend in den beiden anderen 
Fallen S. 18 naher bei der hebraischen Vorlage bleibt. 
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Chaldeans by the river Chebar; and the hand of the Lord was 
there upon him. And I looked, and behold, a stormy wind came out 
of the north, etc.* 


Von diesem Wortlaut ist nach Torrey alles, was er durch fetten 
Druck hervorhebt, Zusatz des Uberarbeiters, also Vers 2 und 3 
im ganzen Umfang und von V.1 die Worte MIAN “IN 
929 Ws by. Dieser Zusatz bringt die neue Ortlichkeit fiir den 
Empfang der Offenbarungen, V.2 den Beginn der neuen Zeit, in 
die der Uberarbeiter sie verlegt. Die berichtigende Eintragung 
dieser beiden Data an rund dreiBig Stellen des Buches, der Zeit- 
angaben natiirlich im Fortschreiten von diesem Anfang an, in ge- 
nauem Anschlu8 an die Zeitabstande, die der urspriingliche Text 
darbot, erschépft, wie die Seiten 108—112 zeigen, so ziemlich die 
gesamte Tatigkeit des Uberarbeiters an dem von ihm vorgefun- 
denen Buche; nur an ganz wenigen Stellen (3 14—16, 24 if., 24—27, 
33 21f.) fand er Grund, sonst noch einige Sitze einzuschieben, 
auch nur, um seine, neue Zeit- und Ortsbestimmung fester in dem 
Buche zu verankern. DaB er es sich zum Gesetze machte, nichts 
von dem iiberkommenen Wortlaut auszulassen, wird 8. 108 aus- 
driickiich hervorgehoben. 

Wir beschrinken uns auf die Grundstelle, an der ja alles iibrige 
hangt. Sie soll nach Torrey so und nicht anders, wie sie oben 
wiedergegeben wurde, aus der Hand zweier Schriftsteller hervor- 
gegangen sein, von denen jeder genau wubte, was er tat. DaB 
kein Grund vorliege, eine Umgestaltung des Textes durch Zufall 
oder Unfall zu argwohnen, stellt Torrey 8.18 vorher fest.4 Das 
anzunehmen, begegnet meines Einsehens den gréfSten Bedenken. 


3 Auf §. 108 gibt T. als méglich frei, da der letzte Satz von V. 3 zum 
urspriinglichen Text gehért hatte, lautend ,,and the hand of the Lord was 
upon me‘. Soliest LX X; aber die Lesart ist falsch, weil, als sich fir Ezechiel 
die Himmel auftaten und er géttliche Gesichte sah — so am Ende von V. 1 — 
die Hand Jahwes schon vorher iiber ihn gekommen sein muB8. In der Er- 
zahlung von V. 3 dagegen ist der Satz im Wortlaut von MT ganz am 
Platze, auch nachdem zu dessen Eingang schon gesagt worden ist, daB das 
Wort Jahwes an Ezechiel gelangte. 

4 ,,No ground for suspecting accidental re-shaping of the text.“ 
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Der von Torrey festgestellte Uberarbeiter mu8 ein recht kluger, 
in schriftstellerischem Verfahren geiibter und geschickter Mann 
gewesen sein: das beweisen alle ferneren Eingriffe in seine Vor- 
lage, die sein Entdecker ihm zuschreibt. Es ist darum vollig aus- 
geschlossen, daB er ein solches Tohuwabohu sollte geschaffen ha- 
ben, wie die drei ersten Verse des Buches nach allgemeinem Ein- 
verstaindnis der Ausleger — Torrey selbst fiihrt dafiir auf S. 19 
Kraetzschmar als Zeugen an — es darstellen. Kein verstandiger 
Uberarbeiter kann die Erzihlung im Ich des Propheten, die im 
ersten Verse einsetzt und von V. 4 an das ganze Buch beherrscht,5 
so sinnlos durch einige Satze in der 3. Person unterbrochen haben, 
wie das in V.3, nach Torreys Quellenscheidung durch den Uber- 
arbeiter, geschieht. Ebenso unméglich ist es, da dieselbe Hand 
eines erfahrenen Schriftstellers die értliche Verpflanzung des Pro- 
pheten unter die Verbannten in Babylonien zweimal dicht hinter- 
einander sollte eingefiigt haben, zuerst in V.1 im Ich des Pro- 
pheten, 139 ‘W37y AIAN *3M, dann in V.3 in dem Er- 
Einschub, 19 Ws"5y ow> P83. Die Bezeichnung des Lan- 
des, O'WD PSI, die V.3 nachtrigt, hatte er, der diese grund- 
stiirzende Anderung in dem Zustandssatz I) “3NVin V. 1 so geschickt 
vollzogen hatte, doch ebendort hinter min mit Leichtigkeit noch 
einfiigen kénnen. Der vorliegende Tatbestand spricht vielmehr, so- 
lange der Text unverandert bleibt, mit Entschiedenheit dafiir, daB 
die beiden Fassungen der Ortsangabe in V.1 und V.3 von ver- 
schiedener Hand stammen, daB also die beiden Schriftsteller, die 
an V. 1—3 beteiligt sind, Ezechiel selbst, oder der ihn reden 1aBt, 
und der, der ihn in der dritten Person einfiihrt, sich iiber seinen 
Wohnsitz unter den Verbannten in Babylonien einig waren. 
Ebenso unméglich ist Torreys Annahme, da8 die zeitliche Um- 
schaltung, die den Propheten aus dem Zeitalter Konig Manasses 
in das babylonische Exil versetzen soll, in der Gestalt, die sie in 
V. 2 gewonnen hat, auf seinen Uberarbeiter zuriickgehe. Nirgends 
liegt ja in unsrem Abschnitt der Tatbestand des mechanischen 
Einschubs ohne jede Riicksicht auf Sinn und Zusammenhang so 
auf der flachen Hand wie hier. Ich verweise auf den oben nach 
5 p. 21: ,,the whole prophecy is given in the first person! 
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Torrey wiedergegebenen englischen Wortlaut. Auf welches regie- 
rende Wort soll denn das Relativum which (hebriisch 81) zuriick- 
greifen, auf day oder month? Beides ist gleich sinnlos; es ist sonnen- 
klar, da8 es hier tiberhaupt kein Beziehungswort hat, da8 es viel- 
mehr auf year (3¥) zu Anfang von V. 1 zuriickgeht, und daB die 
Worte ,,In the fijth day of the month (WM) FIT) eben von da- 
her entnommen und hier ganz ohne Zusammenhang nur als custos 
eingehingt sind, um der Erliuterung 2b (‘\3} ST) ihre richtige 
Stelle im Zusammenhang anzuweisen. So verfihrt kein denken- 
der, zielbewuBter und entschlossener Schriftsteller wie Torreys 
Uberarbeiter gewesen sein muB8: geht diese Bestimmung des Be- 
rufungsjahrs unseres Propheten wirklich auf ihn zuriick, so muB 
hier eine dritte Hand noch neben ihm festgestellt werden. Er 
selbst miiBte V.2b allein, von 8'71 an, in V.1 hinter wind nwons 
eingeschoben haben. So oder so ware sein Zusatz dann aus dem 
Text verschwunden und etwa an den Rand geraten; ein Spaterer 
hatte ihn wahllos, wo er Raum fand, mit jenem Stichwort, das 
ihm die richtige Stelle anwies, wieder in den Text eingeschoben. 
Das hitte Torrey uns lehren sollen, wenn er fiir seine Lésung 
Glauben finden wollte. Die Kennzeichnung als amazingly auda- 
cious interruption, die Torrey selbst (S. 44) fiir 1, 2f. gibt, reicht 
fiir diesen Tatbestand entfernt nicht aus. 

Und ebensowenig fiir V.3. Der Vers bringt ja neben jener 
Wiederholung der Ortsbestimmung auch Neues, und zwar Un- 
entbehrliches, nimlich den Namen des Propheten und seines Va- 
ters.® Es ist einfach selbstverstindlich, daS diese Angaben uns 
von einem anderen in der dritten Person des Propheten geboten 
werden, und dann erst Ezechiel selbst, ohne sich zu nennen, bloB 
mit seinem Ich das Wort ergreift. So finden wir’s in Jer. 1 4 gegen- 
iiber V. 1—3, so in Jes. 6 1 gegeniiber 1 1, worauf jener Abschnitt 


® Ob die Amtsbezeichnung ]137 Ezechiel selbst oder seinen Vater an- 
geht, dariiber mag man streiten. Anders als Torrey muB ich das letztere 
fiir wahrscheinlich halten, schon weil bei der unmittelbaren Folge des Wor- 
tes auf “t}3 dieses Verstindnis oder MiBverstindnis am nichsten liegt. 
Man darf dafiir auch noch anfiihren, daB das 3) Dayo in Jer. 11 
doch sicherlich nicht auf Jeremia, sondern auf seinen Vater geht. 
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einst unmittelbar folgte. Dagegen diirfen diese grundlegenden 
Angaben des Propheten Rede durchaus nicht unterbrechen und 
auseinanderreiBen, sondern miissen ihr wie dort als Uberschrift 
vorausgehn. Da8 hier in der Tat die Uberschrift des Buches 
ebenso mechanisch und gewalttatig in den Text eingeschoben wor- 
den ist, wie der Nachtrag zu V. 1 in Gestalt von V. 2, diirfte zu- 
erst ich, vor nun dreifig Jahren, festgestellt haben.”? Ich zeigte 
zugleich, daB in dem M1 3 FT Ts, das den Vers erdffnet, der 
urspriingliche Anfang verindert sein muB, und berief mich fiir 
die Unsicherheit dieser Worte auf das bloBe 1%, das LXX statt 
WI 7 wiedergibt. Heute darf ich hinzufiigen, daB gerade die 
eingeschobene Zeitbestimmung V. 2b diese Anderung herbeigefiihrt 
hat. Denn auf sie muBte durchaus ein Tatwort folgen, ,,zu der 
und der Zeit geschah das und das“, und der urspriingliche Eingang 
oN M7 WY MMT 34, der einst dem Buche Ezechiel mit den 
Biichern Hosea, Joel, Micha, Zephanja, nach LXX auch Jeremia, 
gemein war, wurde deshalb ganz schonend, sogar unter Beibehal- 
tung der Wortzahl, in die gegenwirtige auffallende Gestalt um- 


7 The Expository Times, October 1900, p. 39—43, vgl. dort insbesondere 
p. 41f. Ed. Kénig bestritt dann meinen Aufsatz in der Mai- und September- 
nummer 1901, und die Nummern vom August und Oktober 1901 brachten 
dann noch zwei kleine Beitrige von meiner Hand zur Widerlegung seiner 
Einwande. Ich konnte darin sein allmahliches Zuriickweichen feststellen. 
Die einzige Erwihnung dieser meiner Beitrige zur Ezechiel-Frage in der 
Literatur seit jener Zeit finde ich in Joh. Herrmanns Kommentar von 1924: 
dort ist 8. XX XVII der erste der drei in der ,,Literatur zu Ezechiel“ aufge- 
fiihrt. Im Kommentar wird nirgends darauf Bezug genommen. Kein Wunder, 
da8 Erérterungen in einer so entlegenen, auBerhalb Englands sicher wenig 
verbreiteten Zeitschrift nicht zur Kenntnis der Ausleger gelangten. Imnierhin 
habe ich das Ergebnis, den dort von mir hergestellten Text von Kap. 1 1—3, 
in meiner ,,Althebraischen Literaturgeschichte‘* 1906 (S. 150, FuBnote 2) 
mit kurzer Begriindung abgedruckt. Auch dessen habe ich nirgends eine 
Erwahnung gefunden. Man hat dieses Buch wohl nicht zu Rate gezogen, 
weil man nicht erwartete, in einem fiir einen gréBeren Leserkreis bestimmten 
Werke neue und brauchbare Beobachtungen zu finden. Mir gab diese ernst- 
hafte Beschaftigung mit den hier vorliegenden Fragen vor alten. Zeiten 
einen, wie ich meine, berechtigten AnlaB, heute das unbeachtet Gebliebene 
zur Geltung zu bringen. 
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gesetzt. Auch diese Umgestaltung des Textes, nur durch den 
mechanischen Zusammenschlu8 und die ebenso mechanische und 
gewaltsame Einschiebung der beiden am Rande stehenden Siatze 
herbeigefiihrt, kann man durchaus nicht dem denkenden und ziel- 
bewuBten Uberarbeiter Torreys zuschreiben. Ich glaube vielmehr 
seine Hypothese wesentlich zu verbessern, wenn ich diesen Uber- 
arbeiter V.3 mit dem wiedergewonnenen Anfang WW MM 134 
ON i877 als Uberschrift dem Buche vorausschicken, V.2bin V. lan 
der richtigen Stelle hinter WIND einfiigen lasse, sodaS dann V. 1 
in dieser neuen Gestalt und V. 4 sich als Rede des Propheten un- 
mittelbar zusammenschlossen. Erst eine dritte, sehr unbefugte 
Hand hatte dann durch die Einfiigung vom Rande her die uns 
iiberlieferte unertragliche Verwirrung angestiftet. Damit wire 
dann doch wohl etwas festgestellt, was man ein accidental re-shap- 
ing nennen kénnte, wie Torrey das §. 18 durchaus in Abrede stellt. 

Aber auch in dieser verbesserten Gestalt und an seiner richtigen 
Stelle kann doch V. 3 nicht im ganzen Umfang das Werk des Uber- 
arbeiters sein. Denn, wie oben schon erwihnt, bringt er auBer der 
Angabe der Wohnstiitte des Propheten, die nach Torreys Beob- 


achtung dem Uberarbeiter gehéren mu8, doch mit dem Namen 
des Propheten und seines Vaters Dinge, die fiir das Buch in jeder 
Gestalt unentbehrlich waren und die sich nirgendwo sonst wieder- 


8 Soweit bringt Rothstein (Kautzsch* 1922, 8.873) die Lésung der 
Schwierigkeit, wenn er schreibt: ,,Vielleicht ist in V. 3a noch die urspriing- 
liche Uberschrift des Buches erhalten; sie lautete etwa: ,Das Wort Jahwes, 
das an Ezechiel, den Sohn B., d. Pr., erging im Lande der Ch. am FI. K.‘“‘ 
Das war mein Ergebnis im Jahre 1900; ob R. es von mir iibernommen hat, 
14Bt sich nicht feststellen, da er seine Quelle des knappen Raumes wegen 
nicht zu nennen brauchte. Hat er die Beobachtung selbstindig, also zum 
zweiten Male, gemacht, so ist das eine um so bessere Gewihr fiir ihr Zu- 
treffen. Aber ich kann es nicht fir richtig halten, daB Torrey, dem Roth- 
stein vorlag, auf p. 34 (vgl. auch p. 59) aus ihm nur den unmittelbar vor- 
hergehenden Satz anfihrt: ,,Hier hat eine fremde Hand in den Text ein- 
gegriffen; freilich ist nicht einzusehen, was sie dazu bewogen hat.‘‘ Er 
hatte seinen Lesern nicht vorenthalten sollen, daB R. eine klare Lésung 
der Schwierigkeit vortragt, abweichend von der seinigen. Solch unvoll- 
standiges und darum irrefiihrendes Zitat wird uns unten noch mehrmals 
begegnen. 
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finden. So wird die ihrer urspriinglichen Stelle wiedergegebene 
Uberschrift, ohne die Ortsangabe, wenn Torreys Beobachtung zu- 
trifft, oder doch mit einer anderen Angabe an deren Statt, durch- 
aus der ersten Gestalt des Buches zu belassen sein, sodaB von 
V.3 nur die neue Ortsangabe dem Uberarbeiter gehéren wiirde. 
Ich glaube damit in der Tat Torreys eigene Meinung zu treffen, 
wenn er auch §. 58f. die Frage nur leise beriihrt und ihre Beant- 
wortung eigentiimlich in der Schwebe la8t, um so schnell wie 
méglich zu Wichtigerem iiberzugehn. Denn welchen Grund der 
Uberarbeiter gehabt haben sollte, die von dem ersten Verfasser 
gebrachten Namen durch andere zu ersetzen, ist ja in keiner 
Weise abzusehen. Torreys Uberarbeiter verliert mit dieser Her- 
stellung des urspriinglichen Bucheingangs und der genaueren Fest- 
legung seines eigenen Anteils daran nicht das geringste. Er wird 
nur von dem Vorwurf des rohen und tumultuarischen Verfahrens 
befreit, der ihm nach dem von Torrey S. 18 und S. 108 gebotenen 
Texte nicht erspart werden kénnte. 

Es bleibt das Wichtigste und fiiglich das Entscheidende zu be- 
sprechen, eben das, was Torrey auf 8.59 von der aufgeworfenen 
Frage so schnell weitereilen la8t, nimlich die Zeitbestimmungen 
in V.1 und 2b, und vor allem ihr Verhiltnis zueinander. Ganz 
klar ist ja die Bestimmung in 2b, ,,das fiinfte Jahr der Gefangen- 
fiihrung Kénig Jojachins“, ein Ritsel dagegen, dessen Lésung 
immer aufs neue und auf die verschiedenste Weise versucht wor- 
den ist, das ,,dreiBigste Jahr‘ von V.1. Nach Torrey freilich 
(S. 63) ,,ist es gar kein Riatsel; was das Datum meint, ist hand- 
greiflich und sicher. Das Jahr ist, wie gewdhnlich, das des regie- 
renden Monarchen, der in diesem Falle nur einer der letzten K6- 
nige von Juda sein kann.“ Und nun zeigt sich, daB es sich bloB 
um ein arithmetisches Exempel handelt. Unter den letzten K6- 
nigen Judas regierte nur Kénig Manasse (692—639) lange genug, 
um dieses Datum und die sich weiter noch ergebenden Fort- 
setzungen (S. 61) zuzulassen: also kann es sich nur um das dreiBigste 
Jahr Manasses handeln. ,,Wie gewohnlich“, sagt Torrey: denn 
der jiidische Studierende der auf die Entstehung des Buches fol- 
genden Zeit sah, so meint er, auf den ersten Blick, da8 nur das 
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dreiBigste Jahr Konig Manasses gemeint sein konnte (8. 64, vgl. 
8.17). Es mu8 aufs entschiedenste bestritten werden, da8 ,,das 
dreiBigste Jahr“ ohne Zusatz das auszudriicken geniigt. Eine Zeit- 
bestimmung ist nicht dazu da, ein Rechenexempel aufzugeben 
oder die Tiefe des Schulsacks des Lesenden zu priifen. Vielmehr 
miissen -Zeitangaben in jedem Falle bestimmt und klar sein. Das 
Mindeste, was fiir solch liickenhafte Datierung vorausgesetzt wer- 
den miiBte, wire, da8 vorher schon von dem Regiment des be- 
treffenden K6nigs erzihlt worden ware — auch das, namlich der 
Verlust eines Textabschnittes, der 1 1 vorausging, ist ja fiir das Buch 
Ezechiel schon angenommen worden —, aber selbst dann sollte es 
Torrey schwer fallen, ein Beispiel fiir solchen Gebrauch beizu- 
bringen.® Hier, beim allerersten Anfang, ist ein so unvollstindiges 
Datum ganz unméglich. Hat der Verfasser wirklich die Berufung 
des Propheten Ezechiel im 30. Jahre Kénig Manasses erfolgen 
lassen, so hat er ohne jeden Zweifel geschrieben 7202 my ow>ws 
m3 oder TTT 120 mya? Niemand anders als Torreys Uber- 
arbeiter wird die Worte, die jetzt im Texte fehlen, gestrichen ha- 
ben; denn in keinem Falle konnte er eine Zeitangabe stehen lassen, 
die die seinige geradezu Liigen strafte. Damit wire freilich der 
Grundsatz, den Torrey ihm zuschreibt, ,,.nothing, of course, was 
to be omitted“ (8.108), durchbrochen.!° Er kann es dabei aber 
nicht haben bewenden lassen. Auch eine unvollstindige, so, wie 
sie uns iiberliefert ist, einfach sinnlose Angabe kann ein ziel- 
bewuBter Uberarbeiter, wie der, der hier am Werke war, neben 
der seinigen nicht geduldet, geschweige denn selbst geschaffen 
haben. Er muB vielmehr, wenn er die ,,dreiBig Jahre“ beibehalten 
wollte, daraus eine sinnvolle Zeitangabe gestaltet haben, die sich 
mit seiner neuen vertrug, d.h. auf dasselbe Kalenderjahr heraus- 


® Man vergleiche etwa II. Kén. 181 mit 18 13 oder 221 mit 223. 

10 DaB die nihere Bestimmung verloren gegangen sein miiBte, gilt natiir- 
lich fiir jeden anderen Versuch die Ara zu erkliren: so das 30ste der be- 
treffenden Jobelperiode, das 30ste nach Josias Reform, das 30ste Jahr 
einer chaldaischen Ara, die mit der Thronbesteigung Nabopalassars ein- 
setzte (so heute noch Ed. Kénig), das 13te Jahr Nebukadnezars (so Roth- 
stein unter Anderung der Zahl). 
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kam. Da8 er dies getan, beweist ja schon sein kluger Einschub 
,Dies war das fiinfte Jahr der Gefangenfiihrung Kénig Jojachins“. 
Da8 er dafiir eine neue Ara sollte aus dem Armel geschiittelt ha- 
ben, deren dreiBigstes Jahr mit seinem fiinften zusammenfiel — wie 
man nach einer solchen Ara immer wieder mit der Diogeneslaterne 
gesucht hat — ist das Unwahrscheinlichste von der Welt. Am 
wahrscheinlichsten ist und bleibt, daB die dreiBig Jahre irgend 
einmai das Lebensalter des Propheten zur Zeit seiner Berufung 
bezeichnet haben, das sich natiirlich mit jedem beliebigen Ka- 
lenderjahr vertrug. Diese Annahme geht schon auf Origenes zu- 
riick und ist seitdem sehr haufig, und in verschiedenen Fassungen 
des hebraischen Ausdrucks dafiir, vertreten worden. Ich kann es 
doch nicht fiir richtig halten, da8 Torrey dieser Lésung des Riat- 
sels mit keiem Worte Erwahnung tut, am wenigsten, da8 er 
Kraetzschmar nur mit dem Ausdruck der Ratlosigkeit ihm gegen- 
iiber einfiihrt (8.19. 63), ohne hinzuzufiigen, daB er sich auf 8.5 
zu dieser Lésung bekennt und dafiir verschiedene Herstellungen 
des Textes zur Verfiigung stellt.11 An ihn schlo8 ich mich in 
meinem Aufsatz von 1900 (vgl. auch Althebr. Literaturgesch. 8.150) 
an und brachte als leichtere Herstellung des Textes die Einfiigung 
eines “{79 hinter 73% nach Gen. 7 11 in Vorschlag. Heute glaube 
ich eine noch viel leichtere Verbesserung und damit leichtere Er- 
klarung der Verderbnis bieten zu kénnen, nimlich die bloBe Ande- 
rung des letzten Buchstaben von 3¥Y aus 71 in °, so daB 4 ent- 
steht: ,,im dreiBigsten meiner Jahre“. Fiir diesen Ausdruck zur 
Bestimmung eines einzelnen Lebensjahres wei ich freilich kein 
alttestamentliches Beispiel; aber da D°}Y oder N13Y mit den ent- 
sprechenden Pronominalsuffixen iiberaus haufig fiir ,, Lebensjahre“ 
gebraucht werden,}2 so laBt sich die Méglichkeit und Richtigkeit 
dieses Gebrauchs, vor allem in gehobener Sprache, gar nicht be- 
zweifeln. Je seltener er sein mochte, je naher die falsche Aus- 
sprache ‘3¥ lag, um so leichter begreift sich die gedankenlose An- 


11 Er erwahnt Eichhorn mit 'Y 'W-}2 8}, Guthe mit 'Y 'W-]2 “8 MN 
und schlagt selbst vor '@ 'W-]3 ‘NiJ3 ‘T*. 

12 Vgl. Jes. 38 10,15; Ps. 31 11; 61 7; 78 33; 90 9,10; 102 25,28; Spr. 59; 
Hi. 10 5; 3611, 26; Koh. 6 3; ferner D'YW) iI Spr. 10 27. 
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derung in 713¥%.1° Da8 aber gerade unser Prophet sein Lebensalter 
bei der Berufung ausdriicklich nannte, versteht sich bei keinem 
besser als bei ihm, der so oft von seinen persénlichen Erfahrungen, 
seinen Stimmungen, seinem kérperlichen Befinden berichtet. 

Mit dieser Annahme und solchen Herstellungsversuchen mein- 
ten wir andern denn den urspriinglichen Text und damit Ezechiels 
eigene Aussage wiederzugewinnen. Wenn aber Torrey mit Recht 
annimmt, daB hier von dem ersten Verfasser des Buches das 
, dreiBigste Jahr Konig Manasses‘‘ genannt war, so dient dieselbe 
Annahme und Herstellung ebenso vortrefflich seinen Zwecken: es 
148t sich sicher keine leichtere und sinnvollere Umgestaltung dieses 
von ihm vorgefundenen Textes, keine, die sich besser der neuen 
Zeitbestimmung des Uberarbeiters anschmiegte, ersinnen. Dann 
ist er es, der das Ww in den Text einfiihrte, und er ist unschuldig 
daran, daB ein gedankenloser Abschreiber es spiter in M38 ver- 
schlimmbesserte und damit das Eingangsriitsel unseres Buches 
schuf. 

Mit allem bisher Gewonnenen meine ich nun die graphische 
Darstellung des von dem Uberarbeiter geschaffenen Textes der 
ersten Verse des Buches, mit Unterscheidung seines Anteils von 
dem des ersten Verfassers, die ich oben nach Torrey selbst von 
8.18 und 108 seines Buches bot, viel einleuchtender und mit er- 
heblichem Vorteil auch fiir Torreys Hypothese folgendermaBen 
geben zu kénnen: 


Das Wort Jahwes, das gelangte an Ezechiel, den Sohn Buzis, des 
Priesters, im Lande der Chaldier, am Flusse Kebar, und es kam 
dort die Hand Jahwes iiber ihn: Nun geschah es in meinem 
dreiBigsten Jahre ( ), im vierten, am fiinften des Monats — es 
war das fiinfte Jahr der Gefangenfiihrung Kénig Jojachin’s — 
als ich unter den Verbannten am Flusse Kebar war, da tat der 
Himmel sich auf, und ich sah géttliche Gesichte. Ich sah némlich, 
wie ein Sturmwind aus Norden kam, usw. 


Dies, bis auf die kleine Verbesserung ,,in meinem“ fiir ,,im 


18 Wer dennoch an ‘}¥ Ansto8 nimmt, mag bei der Ergaénzung von 
“nd, meinem Vorschlag von 1900, bleiben. 
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dreiBigsten Jahre meines Lebens“ und natiirlich ohne die erst 
von Torrey eingefiihrte Unterscheidung eines Uberarbeiters, der 
Wortlaut, wie ich ihn in meiner Abhandlung von 1900 gewann 
und dann 1906 in meiner Literaturgeschichte mitteilte. Da8 
Torrey nicht so weit ging, sondern die Verwirrung und das chrono- 
logische Ratsel unangetastet lieB, darf man ihm nicht zum Vor- 
wurf machen, weil ihm daran liegen muBte, fiir seine Lésung der 
Ezechielfrage mit den denkbar geringsten Anspriichen auszukom- 
men und aufzutreten. Aber ich gebe mich der Hoffnung hin, daB 
er sich weiterer Verfolgung der Aufgabe nicht entziehen, die Ver- 
derbnisse anerkennen und ebenso oder in ahnlicher Weise beseitigen 
wird, um dadurch seinen Uberarbeiter zu entlasten. 


Diese sehr einfache und leichte Herstellung des Wortlauts, so 
gut wie im ganzen Umfang aus dem iiberlieferten Bestande ge- 
schépft, beseitigt jede Schwierigkeit des Bucheingangs, und sie 
darf gleiche Geltung beanspruchen, ob man nun den Ezechiel, 
den das Buch reden 1a8t, als seinen Verfasser anerkennt, oder 
darin das Pseudepigraph eines einzigen Schriftstellers beliebig spa- 


terer Zeit erblickt, oder mit Torrey diesem noch einen anderen 
nachfolgen la8t, der sein Werk von Grund aus iiberarbeitet und 
ihm der Zeit und dem Orte nach eine ganz andere Stelle angewiesen 
hatte. Eben deshalb diirfte es doch auch am Platze sein, die 
Griinde, die Torrey fiir seine beiden Annahmen anfiihrt, in aller 
Kiirze einer Priifung zu unterwerfen. Das, was er ,,The original 
prophecy“ nennt, erkliart er mit groBer Bestimmtheit fiir ein 
Pseudepigraph aus der Zeit um 230 v.Chr. Das ganze damals 
entstandene Buch, insbesondere die Weissagungen in Kap. 1—39, 
ist nach ihm ,,aufgebaut auf den Bericht iiber Manasses Regierung 
und deren Folgen, wie er in II. K6n. 21 2—16 geboten wird“ (S.64). 
Dort wird V.10 von Propheten gesprochen, durch die Jahwe zu 
jener Zeit geredet habe: ,,ein Schriftsteller“, sagt Torrey, ,,der“ 
(in jener spiaten Zeit) ,,es darauf absah, sich vorstellig zu machen, 
was einer von diesen Propheten, der im dreiBigsten Jahre Manasses 
redete, miiBte gesagt haben, wiirde mit Notwendigkeit der Sache 
nach geschaffen haben, was wir hier im Buche Ezechiel finden“ 
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(S. 65). Ich mu8 das aufs entschiedenste bestreiten. Zwar nicht 
die Méglichkeit solcher Zielsetzung eines jiidischen Schriftgelehr- 
ten. Ich habe selbst vor einigen fiinfzig Jahren das Pseudepigraph 
Jer. 50. 51 daraus erklirt, daB ein Schriftgelehrter sich vornahm, den 
Wortlaut der Weissagung gegen Babel, die nach Jer. 51 6o—64 der 
Reisemarschall Seraja in Jeremias Auftrag in den Euphrat versenkt 
hatte, zur Stelle zu schaffen. Aber dort handelte es sich um eine 
einzelne Rede, deren Wertlaut mit der Versenkung verloren ge- 
gangen war, hier um einen Weissagungsinhalt einer Mehrzahl un- 
genannter Propheten, der in V. 11—15 wortlich angefiihrt wird, 
also keineswegs verloren ist. Und dort ergab solche gelehrte Stil- 
iibung einen langweiligen Cento aus Lesefriichten von iiberall her; 
hier aber soll daraus ein ganzes, umfassendes Buch entstanden 
sein, von groBer Selbstiindigkeit, michtigem, eindrucksvoll ge- 
gliedertem Aufbau und Entfaltung ungewohnlich reicher gestalten- 
der Phantasie. Anla8 und Ergebnis stehn hier in kaum glaub- 
haftem Widerspruch. — Vor allem aber fehlt fiir Torreys Voraus- 
setzung die Hauptsache, die Gestalt Manasses. Gerade darin be- 
steht ja das eigenartige Gepriige des Manasse-Abschnitts, daB das 
ganze furchtbare Gericht, das iiber Israel und Juda insbesondere 
gekommen war, hier auf die Schuld eines einzigen Mannes zuriick- 
gefiihrt wird; soweit Juda, das Volk, daran beteiligt ist, wird aus- 
driicklich und wiederholt hervorgehoben, daB Manasse sie ver- 
fiihrt hat (V. 9. 16). Wohl bringt der vielfach vermehrte Abschnitt 
auch einen Vers (15), in dem die Schuld Israels, mit der es Jahwe 
gereizt habe, auf die ganze Zeit bis auf den Auszug aus Agypten 
zuriick erstreckt wird — man méchte wohl sagen, daB hier ein 
ezechielisches Motiv einmal Eingang gefunden hitte. Aber die 
Prophetenrede, die damit schlieBt, setzt doch ebenfalls in V. 11 
bei der Person Kénig Manasses und der Verfiihrung Judas durch 
ihn ein und kiindigt nur dafiir die Strafe des Untergangs an, auch 
V.16 kehrt sofort wieder dazu zuriick, wie denn vollends 23 26 
und 24 sf., die erstere Stelle im Gegensatz zu aller Gottwohl- 
gefilligkeit Josias, das Gericht einzig und allein auf Manasses 
Siinden zuriickfiihren. Es ist véllig klar, daB das Geschlecht, das 
den Untergang Judas erlebte, sich mit dieser Abwilzung auf Ma- 
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nasse allein, der zwei Menschenalter vorher gelebt und regiert 
hatte, von eigener Schuld weiSzuwaschen suchte. Selbst in das 
Buch Jeremia (15 4) hat sich durch eine spitere Hand diese Ent- 
schuldigung eingeschmuggelt. Aber ihre Grundstelle bleibt doch 
II. KGn. 21 2—16, auf die sich der erste ,,Ezechiel“ aufbauen soll. 
In diesem aber findet sich nicht die geringste Spur solcher Zu- 
spitzung auf eine einzige Person. Es fehlt nicht nur der Name 
Manasse, nicht nur die Amtsbezeichnung ,,Kénig“, es fehlt das 
Individuum als solches fiir Anklagen und Drohungen. Auf 8S. 67 
1a8t Torrey es sich nicht entgehn, unter Hinweis auf II, 21 16, 
die Stréme unschuldigen Blutes, mit denen Manasse Jerusalem 
anfiillte (vgl. auch II, 24 4), die zahlreichen Anklagen auf Blut- 
vergieBen aufzufiihren, die sich bei Ezechiel finden. Aber wo bleibt 
da der schuldige Kénig? Uberall ,,die blutige Stadt“, gelegentlich 
einmal (36 1s) ,,das Haus Israel“, seine ,,Fiirsten“ One ‘873 
22 6), ,,ihre (der Stadt) Oberen“ (AY 22 27), _,Verleumder“ 
(V. 9), ,man in Jerusalem“ (V. 12) — aber nirgends eine Spur der 
fiir alles haftbaren Einzelperson. Das la8t sich erklaren, wenn der 
mit Jojachin fortgefiihrte Prophet das Buch geschrieben hat: er 
brauchte den augenscheinlich wohlmeinenden, nur ohnmichtigen 
letzten K6nig Zedekia nicht als Schuldigen namhaft zu machen, 
sondern konnte seine GroBen als verantwortlich einfiihren. Schon 
bei einem Falscher, der Jahrhunderte spater den Propheten unter 
Zedekia hatte reden lassen, wire dies schwer begreiflich; bei einem 
solchen aber, der sich die Aufgabe stellte, das Textbuch zu 
II. K6n. 21 10ff. zu schreiben, so daB Ezechiel unter Manasse auf- 
tritt, ist es einfach unméglich. — Genau das gleiche gilt von den 
Anklagen auf Gétzendienst — Torrey fiihrt zunachst unbestimm- 
tere Erwihnungen an (6 4, 6; 18 6; 33 25), um dann bei 8 sff. zu 
verweilen und noch auf 5 11 zu verweisen. Auch da keine Spur 
des schuldigen Kénigs von II 215 und 2312, der den Tempel 
durch 6ffentlichen Gétzendienst entweihte. Da sind’s vielmehr 
Manner und Weiber, ein vornehmer Mann mit Namen genannt 
unter 70 Altesten (8 11); aber was sie tun, geschieht augenschein- 
lich im geheimen und soll Geheimnis bleiben. Das ist nicht Ma- 
nasses frecher Gétzendienst, zu dem er nach II. Kon. sein Volk 
3 
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verfiihrte. Zweimal (8. 56, 66) fiihrt Torrey mich als Zeugen da- 
fiir an, daB dergleichen nach Josias Reform nicht mehr méglich 
war, mit dem Satze: ,,The open profanation of the temple was 
doubtless no longer tolerated.“14 Aber, genau so wie das oben 
gegeniiber Kraetzschmar und Rothstein nachgewiesen wurde, 
vergibt er auch hier, die Fortsetzung zu erwaihnen, da ich nim- 
lich unmittelbar auf diesen Satz folgen lasse, wie nach Josias 
friihem Tode, unter Jojakim und Zedekia, allerlei kultische Mib- 
brauche wieder werden eingerissen sein, vor allem ausgebreiteter 
Hohendienst, aber auch schwere Verfehlungen, wie die in Ez.8 
aufgefiihrten. Das ist noch heute meine Uberzeugung, und ich 
halte dies fiir eine weit organischere und zutreffendere Anschau- 
ung von der religiésen Entwicklung in Juda nach Josias Tode, 
als das felsenfeste Vertrauen auf den unbedingten Erfolg der Re- 
form Josias, mit dem Torrey in Kap. III seine Manasse-Hypothese 
zu stiitzen sucht. — Ich brauche alle diese Bedenken nicht weiter 
zu verfolgen. Will Torrey seine These von der Schilderung der 
Zeit Manasses im urspriinglichen Buche Ezechiel aufrechterhalten, 
so mu8 er den Uberarbeiter nicht nur, wie er tut, allerlei hinzu- 
fiigen, sondern noch viel mehr streichen oder wesentlich um- 
gestalten lassen; aber der Versuch, seine Vorlage in diesem Sinne 
einigermaBen herzustellen, diirfte sich als ein hoffnungsloses Un- 
terfangen erweisen. Man darf im Gegenteil behaupten, daB sich 
das Buch Ezechiel nicht gegen Manasses Siinde und Schuld als 
solche richtet, sondern gegen den verhingnisvollen Irrtum, wie 
er sich in II. Kon. 21 11, 16; 23 26; 244 (Jer. 154), vgl. auch 
Thr. 5 7, kundtut: daS man nicht um der eigenen Siinde willen 
leide, sondern fiir die eines lingst dahingegangenen Geschlechtes. 
und Hauptsiinders bestraft worden sei. Das beweist vor allem 
die Verpénung des argerlichen Volkssprichworts ,,Die Vater aBen 
Herlinge, und den Sdhnen wurden die Zihne stumpf* in 18 2 
— vgl. Jer. 31 29f. — und die ganze, mit héchstem Nachdruck 
vorgetragene Vergeltungslehre in Kap.18 nebst der Wieder- 
holung 33 10-20; aber das gesamte Buch geht darauf aus, die 
unmittelbare Gegenwart fiir das sicher bevorstehende Gericht 

14 K. Budde, The religion of Israel to the exile, New York 1899, p. 183. 
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haftbar zu machen. Das ist Ezechiels Theodizee, und sie ist erst 
méglich und notwendig, nachdem ein langerer Abstand von Ma- 
nasse jene Selbstentschuldigung unter Anklage des richtenden 
Gottes hat aufkommen lassen. 

Noch eine Erschwerung der Manasse-Hypothese darf nicht un- 
erwahnt gelassen werden. Torrey l48t seinen Ur-Ezechiel um 230 
geschrieben sein, in eben der Zeit, die von der neuen Geschichts- 
anschauung des Chronisten beherrscht wird. Gerade Torrey legt 
dieser ein so grofes Gewicht bei, nimmt fiir sie groBen, geradezu 
umwilzenden Erfolg in Anspruch und schafft immer neue Hilfs- 
krafte fiir sie zur Stelle, so auch den uns iiberlieferten ,,Pseudo- 
Ezechiel“. Fiir die Chronik aber ist Manasse geradezu das Muster 
gottwohlgefalliger, gnidig aufgenommener und belohnter BuBe, er 
wird IT. Chr. 33 23 sogar zum unbefolgten Vorbild seines Sohnes 
Amon, wie sonst David im K6nigsbuche. Es ist doch schwer be- 
greiflich, da der Verfasser des ,,Pseudo-Ezekiel“ just in dieser 
Zeit ein Buch sollte geschaffen haben, das auf der schroff entgegen- 
gesetzten Anschauung beruhte und sich aufbaute, da er, wie 
Torrey das S. 106 feststellt, ,,was either unacquainted with the new 
theory of the Babylonian Golah or else felt no interest in it, da er 
keinerlei Erwahnung von Verbannten in Babylonien bringe — 
wohlgemerkt, nachdem Torrey alle solche Erwaihnungen ihm ab- 
‘ gesprochen und dem Uberarbeiter zugeteilt hat. Ich verstehe 
nicht, wie Torrey am Schlu8 dieses Abschnitts sagen kann, wenn 
jener um 230 geschrieben habe, so sei es nicht verwunderlich, daB 
er von der neuen Rekonstruktion der jiidischen Geschichte un- 
beriihrt geblieben sei. 

Alles in allem genommen fiirchte ich, daB Torrey sich durch die 
scheinbar untriigliche Lésung des Rechenexempels der Ziffer 30 in 
1 1 mit der Regierung Kénig Manasses hat verleiten lassen, viele 
Schwierigkeiten, die dieser Lésung im Wege stehn, bei weitem zu 
gering anzuschlagen oder ganz zu iibersehen. 

Ich glaube, da8 er auch anderswo aus vorliegenden Aussagen 
der Uberlieferung viel zu viel und zu sicher geschlossen hat, und 
damit komme ich auf die Frage der behaupteten Abfassungszeit 
des Buches. Aus der bekannten Baraitha Baba Bathra 14 b. 15a, 

3* 
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die die Frage beantwortet, wer die heiligen Biicher geschrieben 
habe, und Ezechiel von den ,,Mannern der GroBen Synagoge (Ver- 
sammlung)“ geschrieben sein 1aBt, leitet- Torrey als sicheren SchluB 
ab, daB die Autorititen, die die jiidische Uberlieferung zu hiiten 
hatten, wuften, daB das Buch nicht von dem Propheten ,Ezechiel‘ 
der Babylonischen Gefangenschaft geschrieben war‘ (S. 21), und er 
schlieBt den Abschnitt mit dem Ausspruch: ,,Die alteste jiidische 
Uberlieferung erkennt keinen babylonischen Propheten Ezechiel 
an“ (8.23). Denn warum hitten sie sich sonst weigern sollen zu 
sagen, daB ,,Ezechiel sein Buch schrieb“? (S. 21). Die Aussage, 
da8 ,,Die Manner der GroBen Synagoge“ es geschrieben hatten, 
sieht er augenscheinlich als genau iibereinstimmend mit seinem 
eigenen Ergebnis, um 230 v. Chr. an (8. 21).15 Ich glaube doch, 
Torrey hatte genauer auf die Bedeutung der ,,Manner der Groen 
Synagoge“ und den Sinn ihres Schreibens an jener Stelle eingehn 
sollen. Seit Kuenens Aufsatz iiber diesen Gegenstand!* kann man 
dariiber doch nicht mehr verschiedener Meinung sein, und Tor- 
reys Andeutung in der FuBnote 8.19f. tut der Sache durchaus 
nicht Geniige. Wohl hat sich in der jiidischen Uberlieferung von 
dieser Versammlung eine fast mythische Vorstellung ausgebildet, 
nach der man sie lange Zeit wahren lie und fiir jederlei Bedarf 
in Anspruch nahm und verantwortlich machte.1” Aber wo es sich 
um die Abfassung der kanonischen Biicher und den Abschluf des . 
Kanons handelt, bleibt es unweigerlich bei der ersten Bedeutung 
der ,,GroBen Versammlung“, der Versammlung nimlich, die nach 
dem Berichte Neh. 8—10 zu Jerusalem unter Esras Vorsitz statt- 
fand, nach unserer Zeitrechnung im Jahre 444 v. Chr. Dessen sind 


18 Vgl. auch 8.19 letzte Zeilen ,,somewhere near the middle of the third 
century B.C.“. 

16 Vgl. die Ubersetzung des entlegenen hollindischen Originals in 
K. Budde, Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur Biblischen Wissenschaft von Dr. 
Abraham Kuenen, 1894, 8. 125—160. 

17 Vgl. dafiir K. Budde, Der Kanon des Alten Testaments, 1900, 8. 21f., 
wie denn dieses Biichlein iiber alle hier in Betracht kommenden Fragen 
am leichtesten Auskunft geben diirfte. Es stellt eine etwas weitere Aus- 
fiihrung meines Artikels ,,Canon of the Old Testament in T. K. Cheynes 
Encyclopaedia Biblica dar, so da8 man alle Hauptsachen auch dort findet. 
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wir darum ganz sicher, weil nach jiidischer Lehre nur J&D ‘TY, 
,,bis dahin“, d. h. bis auf Esra, die prophetische Zeit reicht, in der 
der Geist Gottes zu den Menschen redete und Heilige Schrift 
offenbarte. Nichts, was 2s) J830, .,von da an und weiterhin™, 
verfa8t war, ,,Biicher wie Ben Sira und 4hnliche“, konnte deshalb 
in den Kanon aufgenommen werden. Von diesen Mannern der 
GroBen Versammlung also, zu dieser Zeit, sind nach Baba Bathra 
14 b. 15a geschrieben die Biicher: ,,Ezechiel und die Zw6lf, Daniel 
und die Estherrolle.“‘ Von den Zwélf Propheten sagt Torrey 8.19, 
es sei damit ,,natiirlich zum Teil die Redaktion des ,Buches‘ ge- 
meint, und die habe in der Tat irgendwann in der Nahe der Mitte 
des 3. Jahrhunderts v. Chr. stattgefunden“. Das ist eine durchaus 
irrige Deutung dessen, was jene Aussage meint. Die Frage lautet: 
»»Wer hat sie (die Biicher) geschrieben?“, und damit ist ihre 
schriftliche Niedersetzung als Bestandteile des Kanons der Hei- 
ligen Schrift gemeint. ,,Die Zwolf* bilden nur ein einziges Buch, 
miissen deshalb von einer Hand, bzw. gleichen Hinden, also zu 
gleicher Zeit geschrieben sein. Nun gehéren von den ,,Zwolf‘ die 
drei, die zuletzt gelebt und gewirkt haben, Haggai, Sacharja und 
Maleachi (samt Serubbabel und Josua), nach der Uberlieferung zu 
den Mannern der GroSen Versammlung; also kann das Buch nicht 
frither geschrieben sein. So miissen ein Amos und Hosea z. B. es 
sich gefallen lassen, da8 ihre Anteile an dem Buche erst 300 Jahre 
nach ihren Lebzeiten niedergeschrieben wurden. Das macht fiir 
die Anschauung unserer Baraitha gar keine Schwierigkeit. Amos 
und Hosea haben zu ihrer Zeit Gottes Wort geredet; aber die Hei- 
lige Schrift ist von Gottes Geist diktiert, und der kann sein Diktat 
zu jeder Zeit und einer jeden wiirdigen Hand erteilen. Hat doch 
nach der volkstiimlichen Uberlieferung in IV. Esra Kap. 14 Esra 
allein mit fiinf Genossen, nachdem die Heiligen Schriften im 
Brande Jerusalems mit untergegangen waren, die simtlichen 24 
auf sein Gebet hin in 40 Tagen und Nachten neu diktiert bekom- 
men. — Aber warum darf Ezechiel sein Buch nicht selber schrei- 
ben? Um diese Frage richtig zu beantworten, hatte Torrey das 
Seitenstiick der Aussage iiber Jesaja, die er S. 19 ebenfalls streift, 
doch scharfer priifen und richtiger deuten sollen, als er es dort in 
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ganz freier Umschreibung tut. Da8 dort ,,Jesaja als zusammen- 
gesetzt anerkannt, als Ganzes aber der Zeit Kénig Hiskias zu- 
gewiesen“ sei, davon kann ja gar nicht die Rede sein. Die Stelle 
hei8t einfach — und merkwiirdigerweise hinter der Aussage iiber 
Jeremia, trotz des héheren Alters Jesajas —: ,,Hiskia und sein 
Kollegium schrieben!® Jesaja, die Spriiche, das Hohelied und den 
Prediger“. Hiskias Kollegium ist natiirlich einfach aus Spr. 25 1 
geschépft, wo den ,,Mannern Hiskias“ die Zusammenstellung 
(3P’AY) der Spruchsammlung Spr. 25—29 zugeschrieben wird. 
Hiskia selbst ist dessen Mitgliedern als der, der sie beauftragt hat, 
zugesellt. Aus der Mehrzahl, die sich so ergibt, folgt entfernt nicht, 
was Torrey daraus zu schlieBen scheint, da} damit fiir eine Mehr- 
zahl von Teilen des als zusammengesetzt anerkannten Buches Je- 
saja verschiedene Verfasser oder Schreiber zur Stelle geschafft 
wiirden: soll Gleiches etwa auch fiir Hoheslied und Prediger be- 
hauptet werden? Und auch eines Raschi Erklirung, da die Pro- 
pheten ihre Biicher erst ganz zuletzt niederzuschreiben pflegten, 
Jesaja aber durch seine Hinrichtung auf Manasses Befehl daran 
verhindert worden sei, ist nur eine Verlegenheitsausrede. Vielmehr 
war, wer immer jene Baraitha schrieb, so seelenfroh, einmal ein 
schriftgelehrtes Kollegium bezeugt zu finden, da8 er nicht nur, 
statt bloB eines Abschnittes, das gesamte Buch der Spriiche, dazu 
auch die iibrigen Biicher des nicht eben gut angeschriebenen K6- 
nigs Salomo von ihnen schreiben lieB, sondern auch das Buch des 
ihnen zeitgendssischen Propheten Jesaja. Handelte es sich doch 
nur um den auctor secundarius, um den menschlichen Schreiber, 
gegeniiber dem primarius, dem Geiste Gottes, der den Propheten 
hatte reden machen und ihn nun entlastete, indem er seine Reden 
den berufenen Fachleuten diktierte. Aus diesem unanfechtbaren 
Seitenstiick will auch die Entscheidung fiir Ezechiel beurteilt 
und erklart sein. Auch fiir ihn darf man dafiir, daB sein Buch 
den ,,Mainnern der GroSen Versammlung“ zugeteilt wird, auf 
Raschis Erklirung, das geschehe, weil Ezechiel in der Verbannung, 
auBerhalb des Heiligen Landes, lebte und wirkte, ruhig verzich- 


18-3) ANS Wyo) AM pIn. 
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ten.1® Auch hier entscheidet einfach, daB ausnahmsweise, zum 
zweiten Male, darum unmittelbar hinter dem des Hiskia aufge- 
fiihrt, ein schriftgelehrtes Kollegium fiir ihn zur Verfiigung stand. 
Dem scheint zu widersprechen, da8 die ,,GroBe Versammlung“ 444 
tagte, Ezechiels letzte Weissagungen aber nach den iiberlieferten 
Zeitangaben nur bis gegen 570 reichen und er, wenn er 593 dreifbig 
Jahre alt war, im iiberlieferten Jahre der Heimkehr 538 bereits 
ein Greis von fiinfundachtzig Jahren miiBte gewesen sein. Aber 
das reicht ja auch vollkommen aus. Man erinnere sich, dab 
Serubbabel und Josua, die Helden dieser Heimkehr, daB Haggai 
und Sacharja, die Propheten dieser Zeit, der jiidischen Uberliefe- 
rung neben Esra und Nehemia zu den ,,Mannern der GroSen Ver- 
sammlung“ gehéren. Hat doch die jiidische Zeitrechnung von der 
Zeit der Perserherrschaft volle anderthalb Jahrhunderte spurlos 
vergessen,”° so da8 nur 52 Jahre dafiir iibrig bleiben, und ihr 
Cyrus, Esra und Nehemia, Alexander der GroBe ganz nahe zu- 
sammenriicken. Daf da Ezechiel den ,,Mannern der GroBen Syn- 
agoge“ zufallt, wie Jesaja ,,Hiskia und seinem Kollegium“, ist das 
Natiirlichste von der Welt. In jener Baraitha aber, die Samuel 
, sein Buch“ schreiben 148t, obgleich darin sein Tod berichtet wird 
und er schon vor dem Ende der ersten Halfte ,,seines Buches“ dem 
K6nig Saul als Totengeist erscheint, treue geschichtliche Erinne- 
rung zu suchen, heift sicherlich Trauben von den Dornen lesen 
wollen.?1 

Auch die nach G.F. Moore (Judaism I, 300) auf S.16f. an- 
gezogene Bestimmung, nach der Ez.1 von der Verlesung in der 
Synagoge ausgeschlossen wird, hat sicherlich mit der Zeitbestim- 
mung in 1 1—s und einem sicheren Wissen um die wirkliche Ab- 
fassungszeit des Buches, worauf Torrey sie bezieht, nicht das ge- 
ringste zu schaffen, sondern wird richtig von Moore a. a. O. durch 
die merkabah erklart, ,,verboten wegen des Gebrauchs, der davon 


19 In meinem ,,Kanon“ (S. 27) lieB ich es zégernd dabei bewenden, weil 
ich die richtige Erklarung noch nicht gefunden hatte. 

20 Vgl. dafiir meinen ,,Kanon“ §, 22f., 32, 40f., 51. 

21 Man sollte doch auch nicht vergessen, da8 es sich um eine Mischna 
eatra canonem handelt, der keinerlei Autoritét beiwohnt. 
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in theosophischen Spekulationen gemacht wurde“. Das wird erst 
recht bewiesen durch die (ebenfalls 8. 16) angefiihrte Stelle aus 
des Hieronymus Epistola ad Paulinum, wonach den Anfang und 
das Ende des Buches Ezechiel zu lesen erst vom vollendeten 
dreiBigsten Jahre an erlaubt war. Denn das Ende des Buches 
gibt keine verraterische Zeitbestimmung. Auch die leise Anfech- 
tung der kanonischen Geltung des Buches auf der Synode zu 
Jamnia?? hat es doch zweifellos mit sachlichen AnstéBen zu tun, 
und Torrey hitte wohl die hiibsche Erzihlung von deren Uber- 
windung etwas weniger verichtlich behandeln diirfen, als er es 
8. 15 (vgl. auch S. 21) tut. Die von der nachexilischen Wirklich- 
keit so weit abweichende Beschreibung des Heiligtums und seines 
Dienstes in Kap. 40—48 und die der Erscheinungsweise des héch- 
sten Gottes in den ersten Kapiteln gaben zu ausreichenden Be- 
denken Anla8; da8 man aber von vornherein entschlossen war, sie 
aus dem Wege zu raumen, ist ebenso klar. 


Ich kann schnell zum Abschlu8 eilen; denn es ist nicht meine 
Absicht, die Frage der Echtheit oder Unechtheit des Buches als 
solche hier aufzurollen. Immerhin ist es doch nur eine Annahme, 
fiir die eigentliche Beweise fehlen, daB es sich, wie Torrey (S.102) 
es darstellt, bei dem Bruch zwischen Juden und Samaritanern in 
der Zeit zwischen Alexander dem GroBen und Johannes Hyrkanus 
um ,,ein Ringen auf Leben und Tod“ gehandelt habe. Und daB, 
wenn das richtig wire, ein literarischer Falschungsfeldzug, wie 
Torrey ihn voraussetzt, die Schépfung einer Gola, einer umfang- 
reichen Gemeinschaft babylonischer Verbannter, die es nie ge- 
geben, die Erfindung einer doppelten Heimkehr, deren es nie be- 
durft hatte, die Haufung einer ganzen pseudepigraphen Literatur 
nebst geschickter Uberarbeitung schon vorhandener Biicher wie 
Deutero-Jesaja und der Ur-Ezechiel, die Interpolation Jeremias 


22 Moore (Judaism I, p. 247) will hier den Kunstausdruck ganaz nur von 
der Zuriickziehung aus dem éffentlichen Gebrauch, entsprechend den oben 
behandelten Stellen, verstehn; aber die Art der Uberwindung der Schwierig- 
keit scheint mir doch fir eine Anfechtung der Kanonizitaét zu sprechen. 
Vgl. meine eingehende Behandlung ,,Kanon“ §. 64ff. 
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uws. — da8 ein solcher literarischer Feldzug hatte gliicken und 
die ,,tédliche Waffe“ des Gegners hatte tiberwinden sollen, das zu 
glauben hait doch auch recht schwer. 

Am starksten scheint mir Torreys Beweisfiihrung da, wo er mit 
dem haufigen Ortswechsel des Propheten in unserm iiberlieferten 
Text, und wo er mit dessen Sprachgestalt arbeitet. Aber, was den 
ersteren angeht, so scheint mir doch auch bei einer einheitlichen 
Erfindung, die den Propheten von Anfang an unter der Gola 
wohnen und wirken lieBe, eine gewisse Ungeschicklichkeit in den 
Ortsanweisungen sehr begreiflich, weil der Prophet vom fernen 
Babylonien her es bis zum Fall Jerusalems doch ganz wesentlich 
mit dessen Einwohnern zu tun hatte. Und offen bleibt mir da- 
neben die Frage, ob das nicht auch fiir einen echten Ezechiel, 
angesichts vor allem des hohen Fluges seiner Einbildungskraft, 
in Geltung bleiben wiirde. Und den Schliissen aus der Sprache 
des Buches wird man immerhin entgegenhalten diirfen, da8 wir 
aus der Zeit, der Torrey das Buch zuweist, und noch tiefer hinab, 
auch schriftstellerische Erzeugnisse genug in weit besserer und 
reinerer Sprache besitzen, wahrend anderseits das Wohnen in 
Babylonien fiir vieles aufkommen mag, was bei Ezechiel iibel auf- 
fallt. Daneben darf die schlechte Uberlieferung des Textes doch 
auch nicht vergessen werden, ebensowenig wie die Méglichkeit von 
allerlei Uberarbeitungen und Vermehrungen. Aber, wie schon ge- 
sagt, die Entscheidung zwischen wesentlicher Echtheit und einem 
hervorragenden Meisterstiick schriftstellerischer Erfindung méchte 
ich hier durchaus offen lassen. Nur mit der positiven Lésung des 
Ritsels, die Torrey darbietet, der wesentlich aus den Zeitangaben 
in 1 1—s erschlossenen Doppelgestalt und doppelten Abzielung, 
hatte ich es hier zu tun. Da8 Torrey diese bewiesen habe, mu8 ich 
bestreiten und glaube nicht, daB es ihm gelingen wird, sie zur 
Geltung zu bringen. 
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ERASTUS OF CORINTH 


HENRY J. CADBURY 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


AST year at the meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature 
I called attention to a recently discovered inscription which 
contained a rare New Testament word.! The object of this note is 
to bring to the notice of Biblical scholars an inscription which may 
refer to a New Testament character. Though the inscription was 
found on April 15, 1929, and has been noticed in some archaeologi- 
cal reviews, it has not so far I believe been presented to the theologi- 
cal reading public.” 


The inscription was found by members of the American School 
expedition at Corinth near the recently uncovered theatre where a 
street to the northeast enters a square. A long paving block of lime- 
stone was cut for letters presumably of bronze. In some cases 
the lead intended to hold the letters in place can still be seen. The 
stone is nearly 71/, feet long, originally perhaps a little longer, but 


1See Zeitschrift fiir die N. T. Wissenschaft, xxix. (1930) pp. 60ff. 
““@earpi¢w No Longer a N. T. Hapax Legomenon.” 

2 The fullest discussion is “Erastus, Oikonoom van Korinthe en Vriend 
van St. Paulus“ (with plate) by Dr. F. J. de Waele in Mededeelingen van het 
Nederlandsch Historisch Instituut te Rome ix. (1929) pp. 40—88. See also 
A. M. Woodward in The Year’s Work in Classical Studies, 1928—1929, p. 110 
and in Journal of Hellenic Studies, xlix. (1929) p. 221. T. L. Shear, The 
London Illustrated News, clxxv. (Aug. 17, 1929) p. 286 and “Excavations in 
the Theatre District and Tombs of Corinth in 1929” (with plate) in American 
Journal of Archaeology, xxxiii. (1919) pp. 525f. 8. R[einach] notices de Waele 
in Revue Archéologique, xxxi. (1930) pp. 194f. The latest discussion to come 
to my attention is by A. G. Roos in Mnemosyne, lviii. (1930) pp. 160—165. 
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the letters* in two lines are all clearly preserved. The inscription 
reads as follows: 


ERASTVS - PRO- AED 
S-P-STRAVIT 


I spoke of this as a possible reference to a New Testament char- 
acter. It was so hailed by its discoverers. I emphasize the purely 
conjectural nature of the identification since it is inevitable that 
conjectures are soon taken as certainties, what is first called possi- 
ble is called probable, and I do not wish to be responsible for such 
unjustified assumption. Mere curiosity and interest in the Bible 
stories, quite apart from the apologetic desires that so often grasp 
at the vaguest archaeological contact as verification of scripture, 
make only too easy a translation of mere hypothesis into the assur- 
ed commonplaces of the popular commentary. One recalls how 
Justin Martyr thought an inscription on the Tiber at Rome, since 
recovered, to the Sabine god SEMONI SANCO was evidence that 
the Samaritan Simon Magus was worshipped in Rome and how 
this false identification was repeated by Tertullian, Irenaeus, 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Epiphanius, Theodoret and others.‘ It is best 
to set forth what at present seem to be the available facts about the 
Biblical and the epigraphical Erastus and to leave to others to 
decide how much or how little probability there is that they are 
the same. This involves a comparison in the four points — of name, 
date, place, and station. 

The name Erastus® appears three times in the New Testament, — 


3 The letters are between six and seven inches high. 

4 The references are CIL VI. 567 (found in 1574 A. D.); Justin, Apology 
xxvi. 2 (quoted: with approval in Eusebius, H. £. ii. 13, 3), lvi 2; Irenaeus, 
Haer. i. 23 § 1; Tertullian, Apologeticus 13; Clem. Recogn. ii. 9; Augustine, 
De haer. 1; Cyril, Catech. vi. 14; Epiphanius, Adv. haeres. 21; Theodoret, Fab. 
haeret. I. 1. The silence of Hippolytus (Philosoph. vi. 15) on this point is 
striking. 

5 The fullest discussion of the Erastus in the New Testament that I know 
is in Franz X. Pélzl, Die Mitarbeiter des Weltapostels Paulus, Regensburg, 
1911, chap. xxxii. pp. 263—269. The English books on the like subject by 
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in Romans, 2 Timothy and in Acts. The fullest and most secure 
testimony is that of Romans. It contains the sentence (16 23) 
aomaCerat iuas “Epacros 6 oikovduos tis modews kat Kovap- 
tos 6 adeAdds. The authorship of the passage is unquestioned. 
It is a genuine writing of Paul. The uncertainty affects rather 
the addressees (uas), since a widespread and quite plausible theory 
regards this chapter not as part of a letter to Rome but as a separate 
letter introducing Phoebe of Cenchreae and addressed to Ephesus. 

A second passage is in 2 Timothy 4 20”Epacros guewev év 
KopiOy, Tpddmov de aréderrov ev Madr acOevoovra, The au- 
thorship of the Pastorals is of course an open question. If they are 
genuine this passage must be assigned to Paul though at a date 
later than his other extant letters and than the events of his life 
narrated in Acts. Even if the Pastoral Epistles are not as they stand 
genuine they may have some genuine parts among which this 
section of 2 Timothy has an excellent claim to be included. 

The third passage is Acts 1921f. In the midst of the historian’s 
account of Paul’s stay in Ephesus, apparently after two years of it 
but before the episode stirred up by the silversmiths, we read that 
Paul intending himself to go into Macedonia and Achaia, “sending 
into Macedonia two of those who ministered to him, Timothy and 
Erastus (dvo tay dtaxovolvtwy avto, Tiuobeov Kat *Epacrov), 
remained himself for a time in Asia.” 

It is obvious that we have before us not merely the problem of 
identification between one Erastus in the New Testament and one 
on an inscription. The identity of the three Erasti in the New 
Testament references is not certain and must not be finally assum- 
ed. Here again Christian tradition has always had its own special 
tendency. In such instances it identifies all persons of the same 
name if possible. Certainly it is possible to regard the Erastus as 
referred to these three times as the same person. He is in each case 
a friend of Paul, in each case he is an associate of Timothy also. 
At least he is spoken of to Timothy in the letter that bears the 


J. 8. Howson (1871), A. C. Deane (1907), E. B. Redlich (1913), H. 8. Seekings 
(1914), add nothing on Erastus. 
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latter’s name, his greeting in Romans follows one from Timothy, 
while in Acts he and Timothy are sent on a joint mission. This 
mission follows work at Ephesus and starts from Ephesus. The two 
references in the Pauline letters also may bring Erastus into con- 
nection with Ephesus. That his greeting in Romans was being sent 
to Ephesian Christians has already been suggested. 2 Timothy tra- 
ditionally was addressed to Ephesus and if it is to be taken as a 
whole it is no doubt easiest to regard Ephesus as its destination. 
If on the other hand it be regarded as including genuine fragments 
there is perhaps fully as good reason for thinking that its immediate 
context points to Ephesus. It greets for example as does Romans 16 
the Christian couple Prisca and Aquila. 

But Corinth as well as Ephesus seems to be associated each time 
with the Biblical Erastus. 2 Timothy, whatever uncertainty we 
may otherwise feel about it, says explicitly: “Erastus remained in 
Corinth.” Romans 16 when accepted in its present context is best 
regarded as part of a letter written from Corinth. Paul seems to be 
about to sail for Palestine with the collection contributed in Mace- 
donia and Achaia. If Romans 16 is a separate letter it also is best 
understood as written in Achaia. The lady it introduces is Phoebe 
of Cenchreae, the harbor city of Corinth. And Erastus the ofxovoyos 
of the city is usually accepted as an office holder in Corinth itself. 
Acts alone does not bring Erastus to Corinth, but it says that he 
was sent to Macedonia, and it is altogether likely that he either 
went by way of Corinth or else reaching Macedonia first came on 
later to Corinth. The latter was the intended route of Paul himself. 
And it would seem likely that at least Timothy was expected to go 
to Corinth. Such an expectation is mentioned in 1 Corinthians 
4 17; 16 10 and these passages are usually brought into connection 
with Acts 19 22.6 

We are now perhaps ready to bring into comparison with the 
Erastus or Erasti of the New Testament the Erastus of the inscrip- 
tion. The date of the New Testament references is pretty definitely 


6 See K. Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, 1911, pp. 134f.; G. 8. 


Duncan, St. Paul’s Ephesian Ministry, 1930, pp. 79f., 192, et al. On the 
other side T. Zahn, Introduction to N. T. (Eng. trans. 1909) ii. p. 14f. 
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fixed. Paul’s first visit to Corinth and the founding of the church 
there occurred, as the Delphi inscription about Gallio makes plain, 
in the early fifties of the first century. The book of Acts mentions 
also a later visit which must be still within the same decade. This 
later visit is the occasion to which Romans is usually referred and 
with it the mention of Erastus the oicovduos of the city. Between 
these two visits occurred also the sending of Erastus and Timothy 
from Ephesus into Europe mentioned in Acts as well as a visit or 
visits of Paul to Corinth implied in the epistles but unmentioned in 
Acts. It is of course possible that the references to Erastus both in 
Romans and in 2 Timothy belong to this interval, —if we regard 
the references in these two letters as fragments of epistles now 
woven into new contexts. All three New Testament references can 
thus be put within the sixth decade. Even if the Pastoral Epistles 
be accepted as wholly genuine they can be dated at latest in the 
next decade, and still within the reign of Nero. 

The date of the inscription is less easily fixed. The forms of the 
letters are the principal clue, but a clue that is quite subjective. 
Few persons are qualified to express a judgment on this point. The 
first publishers of the inscription inclined to date it in the second 
half of the first century. Others who have examined it think the 
letters point to a later date. A terminus ad quem seems to be fixed 
by the fact that the stone has been moved and was used in the re- 
pairing of the pavement which took place about the middle of the 
second century. The original inscription is therefore older than 
that, but whether one generation older or more cannot be deter- 
mined. 

There can be little doubt as to the like local connection of the 
Biblical and epigraphic persons. Erastus the oicovouos of the city 
almost certainly means Corinth and the other New Testament re- 
ferences are compatible with Corinthian associations, as we have 
already said. While the inscription is not now exactly in situ, there 
is no doubt that it also refers to a Corinthian. 

The rank and station of the Erastus mentioned should also be 
compared. The Erastus of Romans is called 6 oixovdmuos Tis moAews. 
Though various other alternatives have been proposed this was 
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apparently a municipal office.” I am not aware that it is mentioned 
anywhere else in literature but inscriptions have been found from 
several cities with the same title. This epigraphic evidence has been 
all but completely ignored in New Testament commentaries and 
dictionaries but it was thoroughly collected and studied twenty 
years ago by Peter Landvogt.® I shall summarize his evidence. 

The word oixovouos, usually translated “steward” but probably 
as general as our modern word “manager,” is found in inscriptions 
in many uses. Originally and always it could be used of an employee 
or slave of an individual private citizen. The Hellenistic kings 
employed their servants in this capacity, often for positions of 
supreme importance over large areas of territory. The term is 
found also under the Roman emperors though apparently it 
was not a position of so much power and was held by slaves or 
freedmen. 


In contrast with the oicovouos of the sovereign is the oikovouos 
of a group. He is the appointee of a provincial religious commune— 
as of the xowov of Asia, — or of an association of Dionysiac artists, 
or of a tribe within a city, of a group of villages or of the city senate. 


It is also used of a city official. It is this last use which concerns us 
here. 

The instances of this use are found especially in Asia Minor. 
Sometimes we get as in Paul’s epistle the exact phrase oikovouos 
Tihs moAews, sometimes the city name is added (in the genitive 
plural), sometimes the citizen’s name is used without 7oAews. At 
other times the context alone makes plain that a city official is 
meant, rather than a private or imperial steward or an officer of 
some civic college or association. 


? There is inscriptional evidence, though the dissertation by Landvogt to 
be mentioned presently intentionally omits it, of oixovduos as the name of 
an ecclesiastical official. The evidence is, however, from later centuries. 
Pseudo-Dorotheus and the Greek menologies accepting this meaning and 
applying mé\ews of Romans 16 23 to the early capital of Christianity call 
Erastus oeconomus ecclesiae Hierosolymitanae. 


8 Epigraphische Untersuchungen iiber den oixovéyos: ein Beitrag zum helle- 
nistischen Beamtenwesen. Diss. Strassburg, 1908. 
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The places involved with the dates so far as they can be given 
include the following :° 

The island of Cos, two sepulchral inscriptions judged by the 
writing to be of late date (i. e. Roman era),!° Chalcedon of Bithynia, 
a sepulchral inscription for Atovictos, oikovduos Kadxndoviwy 
(date unknown),!! Philadelphia in Lydia, an inscription refers to 
Antonius (probably then in the time of the empire), the ofcovouos 
of the city, as having taken charge of the erection of a statue or 
stele or something of the sort,!* Smyrna, two lists from about 
200 A. D. of municipal officers including simply the title okovouos, 8 
Magnesia, nine inscriptions of the second century B. C. or somewhat 
later dealing with oikovouo: as a college of officials always men- 
tioned in the plural,!* Priene, ten inscriptions from the fourth to 
first century B. C. referring to ofxovduo: or more often to 6 oiko- 
vowos Tis mwoAews!® “whoever he may then be,”!® Stratonicea, 
an inscription of the later empire since the city directs its oixovouos 
to ask whether the baneful barbarians will attack the city or country 
that year,!” an inscription from Hierapolis of unknown date in 
which two oikovduot Tis moAews are named as having charge of 


* A partial list already in W. Liebenam, Stédteverwaltung im rémischen 
Kaiserreiche, 1900, p. 295, note 6. 

10 W. R. Paton and E. L. Hicks, The Inscriptions of Cos 1891, 308 (= CIG 
2512) Atovvaiov médews Kowy oixovduov; 310 SiAjrov oixoydpov rns Kooy 
médews oixor[o]unoavros érn ky auéun[r]os. See Hicks’ note on the term, op. 
cit. p. xxxvi: “The oixovéduos was (as elsewhere) a public slave, and his 
duties quite subordinate.” The first of these (as published in Dittenberger, 
Sylloge® 1252) is the only epigraphic evidence cited in Preuschen-Bauer, 
Worterbuch zum N. T'., 8. v. 

11 CIG 3793. 

12 Bulletin de corr. hell. i. (1877) p. 84 émipednOevros ris dvagrdcews Tov THs 
mddews oikuvdpov *Avroviov. 

13 CIG 3151, 3162. 

14 Q. Kern, Inschriften von Magnesia, 1900, 12, 89, 94, 97, 98, 99, 100a, 
101, 103. 

15 Also 6 peAdov oikovopeiv, Which may mean oeconomus elect. 

16 Hiller von Gaertringen, Inschriften von Priene, 1906, 6, 18, 83, 99, 107, 
108, 109, 115, 117, 119. 

17 CIG 2717. 
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the erection of a statue,!® another inscription from somewhere in 
Phrygia in which Amerimnos okovouos Tijs roAews commemor- 
ates a vow to the Mother of the Gods,® Olbia( ?) of Thrace, an in- 
scription of the close of the second century B. C. mentioning the 
oixovouor and their funds available for erecting a TeAauwv or 
sculptured pillar.2° 

No apology is needed for giving so fully the above list. The 
pamphlet of Landvogt is rare and not easy of access and the New 
Testament helps give no clue to the wealth of epigraphic material 
on the oixovomos roXews. 

If Paul’s use of the term referred to a free city of Asia Minor or 
belonged before the Roman period we should have to regard Eras- 
tus as a man of some position. For it was indeed an office of honor. 
The incumbent (in some cases there was a group or college of them) 
usually held office for a year. His duties consisted in having votes 
inscribed on steles or having steles or statues erected. Other duties 
ascribed to him are to disburse the funds required for these and 
similar public honorary awards. He is in general a financial officer 
but less than the rayias 21 concerns himself exclusively with the 
cashier side of the public funds. 

But the term oixovduos Tis 7oAews of Romans 16 23 is not from 
the Hellenistic environment but is from Corinth in the reign of Nero 
or Claudius. Two centuries earlier the “eye of Greece” had met 
unparalleled destruction at the hands of Mummius and one century 
before?? a new city was founded by Julius Caesar, a Roman colony 
Colonia Laus Julia Corinthus composed of Roman soldiers and 
freedmen. We should therefore expect to learn the meaning of 
oixovouos from its later usage, and if possible from Roman muni- 
cipal organization. 


18 Judeich, Altertiimer von Hierapolis, No. 35. 

19 CIG 6837. This inscription was cited from J. Spon by Wettstein on 
Rom. 16 23. 

20 Michel, Recueil d’ Inscriptions grecques, 1900, No. 328, line 41 = Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge® 707. 

21 Cf. Landvogt, op. cit., p. 19ff. 

22 The exact year of founding the colony is not certain. 

4 
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With regard to the term oixovduos even in many Greek cities it 
is to be observed that it rapidly lost its suggestion of social standing. 
At least such general statements are made about the word,?° and 
the evidence so far as available to Landvogt substantiates it. The 
term is used now of an imperial agent of rather humble financial 
duties almost always of “Caesar’s household.” As a city officer, 
instead of being a freedman and a citizen, he often, if not always, 
comes from the slave class. Thus an inscription from Nicomedia in 
Bithynia* refers to a Gaius son of Trypho who was an oikovouos 
and evidently formerly a public slave since the inscription speaks of 
him as manumitted by his masters the citizens.*® In the same way 
at Sparta, a city much closer to Corinth, mention is made in a list 
of city officers of Pirodérroros oikovouos?® while a second in- 
scription mentions the same Philodespotos as a dyuoctos or public 
slave.?? 

If, however, an oixovoyuos at Corinth is really a city official one 
would expect him to correspond to some Latin office. What would 
that be? The bilingual inscriptions that mention oikovoyuos seem 
to use the term of a private employee or servant rather than a 


public officer. Therefore the Latin equivalents vilicus,** dispen- 
sator,?® actor®® probably do not suggest the correct Latin title for 


23 So for example the papyri of Egypt. Cf. Moulton and Milligan, Voca- 
bulary, p. 443. 

24 CIG 3777. 

25 Tbid. line 18 rertynpeévos S€ wai édevbe[pia] mapa trav Kvpiov pov didav- 
Oparev moderar. 

26 CIG 1276. 

27 CIG 1239. Cf. W. Vischer, Kleine Schriften, 1878, p. 28. 

28 CIG 963 = CIA TII. 1446 = CILITI. 555 (Athens) where an officer 
in charge of income from the five per cent tax on emancipation of slaves is 
called in Greek eixoorjs éAevOepias ixovdpos, in Latin xx. lib(ertatis) 
vi(li)cus. CIL III. 447 (Miletus) where another tax officer is named by the 
same Greek and Latin. 

29 CIG 3738 = CIL III. 333 of a slave of the imperial household at Cius 
“who served as oixovdyos én rov oeirov or dispen(sator) [ad] frumentum. 

80 CIG 5875a? Add = IG XIV. 688 = Cagnat, Inscr. Gr. ad Res. Rom. 
464. Cf. CIL IX. 425 where a private officer in Apollonia of Phrygia is 
called. oixovdpos or actor. 
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an oixovduos moXews and indeed they are all Latin terms used of 
agents of the emperors or of private persons rather than of muni- 
cipal appointees. 

The term used in the Vulgate, however, is arcarius.*1 This is a 
well known Latin official term. Often it is given in the form ar- 
carius ret publicae. And it is not impossible that Paul’s oixovouos 
Tis woXews translates that fuller Latin term. No objection can be 
raised to the translation of res publica by roNs. That Latin term 
defied Greek rendering.*? Nor is it strange if the Vulgate retrans- 
lates the Greek into arcarius civitatis. On the whole then Erastus 
mentioned by Paul may well be regarded as an arcarius or arcarius 
rev publicae. 

Socially the status of such a person corresponded to what we 
have described as the status of the oixovouos in the Roman era. 
The arcarius was invariably a slave or of servile origin, though he 
may often have been wealthy. The office like that of oikovomos 
was not for a short specified term but continued without reappoint- 
ment for years. 

The longer phrase arcarius rei publicae often is used of municipal 
government.** The incumbent is listed among the public familza, 


31 There is no variant (except in spelling) noted by Wordsworth and White 
ad loc., which is likely to be traced to Old Latin sources. ‘Ambrosiaster’ used 
dispensator and Codex Boernerianus (g) of the ninth century reads arcarius 
vel dispensator. In Pelagius dispensator has become attached to the name of 
Quartus later in the verse. 

82 Seven occurrences in the Monumentum Ancyranum receive four differ- 
ent Greek renderings besides being twice omitted. No doubt theoretically 
the Greek equivalent of res publica is moNtreia (Pauly-Wissowa, 2. Reihe 
I. 636) but practically it was 7é\cs. Unfortunately David Magie’s useful book 
De Romanorum iuris publici sacrique vocabulis sollemnibus in Graecum ser- 
monem conversis fails us for both arcarius and res publica. 

33 W. Liebenam, op. cit., p. 296 note 3, following Mom sen, e. g. CIL IX. 
p. 787, X. p. 1155) remarks that in the first centuries of the Empire res 
publica indicated not the populus but the patrimonium populi, — hence the 
addition of rei publicae to officers of the exchequer, quaestor, curator, scriba, 
actor, servus, arcarius, etc. According to the list in E. Ruggiero, Dizionario 
Epigrafico, I. p. 634 such arcarii are with one possible exception (a freedman, 
CIL XI. 3780) slaves of the familia publica. 

4* 
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and is sometimes described as servus arcarius. In the longest list 
of cases available from inscriptions** many of the towns where 
the office occurs were colonies. For Corinth itself there ap- 
pears to be no inscriptional evidence, but that is not decisive 
against the view that Paul’s friend at Corinth was arcarius ret 
publicae. 

We have now to consider the standing of the Erastus mentioned 
in the inscription. Unfortunately it is not quite certain that the 
name there is complete. It is possible that the lines each extended 
farther to the left.3> In that case a Roman nomen and cognomen 
might well have been indicated for Erastus and the question of his 
Roman citizenship would be settled. The absence of such evidence 
is far from decisive. But even so, Greek names as cognomina often 
indicate that the bearer is a freedman, and certain Greek names or 
the Latin equivalents of similar formation to the verbal Erastus are 
particularly common of slaves. I may mention as examples Optatus 
and Epainetus. In a Greek city Erastus would indeed be often a 
free citizen. But the old Corinthian Greek stock was completely 
exterminated or reduced to slavery by Mummius. If Erastus ap- 
pears in later Corinth as a simple Greek name it belongs to a for- 
eigner rather than to a citizen. The absence of patronymic genitive 
for the father does’ not in cases like this always exclude free 


34 See the full list in Geo. N. Olcott, Thesaurus Linguae Latinae Epi- 
graphicae, Vol. I., Rome, 1904, pp.438f. CIL V.8818 Sagaris, Alcimi Aug(usti) 
vern(ae) ark(ari) vic(arius) assigned to Altinum probably belongs to Corinth 
(see CIL III. 7268) but refers to an officer of the imperial revenue in the 
province as is made plain in the Athenian inscription CIL III. 556 Sagaris, 
Alcimi Aug(usti) ser(vi) vernae arcari Provinc(iae) Achaiae vicar(ius). On 
imperial arkarii see O. Hirschfeld, Die kaiserlichen Verwaltungsbeamten bis 
auf Diocletian?, 1905, pp. 461f. note. 

35 T had thought from the photograph that the second line was so centered 
at both ends under the first line as to suggest that the inscription was com- 
plete. So also T.L. Shear, loc. cit. Since this article was completed Dr. de Waele 
has written me (Nijmegen xi. 29, 1930): ‘““‘There can be no doubt that our 
inscription is only fragmentary: the left part is missing.”” He withdraws also 
his identification of the Erastus on the inscription with the Biblical one and 
accepts the interpretation of Professor Roos. 
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birth. And in Greece outside of Roman influence there had been 
Erasti as king of Sicyon or as archon at Athens.?¢ 

For our conjecture about the standing of the Erastus in the in- 
scription we naturally look for some reference to office. It is possible 
as we have just stated that something has been lost in both lines and 
the loss in the second line has carried with it perhaps some reference 
to such honors as Erastus had held. There remain, however, only 
the two words PRO - AED. The first discoverers promptly rendered 
these as procurator, aedilis, as though they were the names of two 
successive offices held. De Waele plays with some other conjectures 
but regards this as most probable. But the rendering has from the 
first seemed to me improbable. Procurator was not an office in the 
cursus honorum of colonies or municipia. Procurator nearly always 
has a genitive following it, and this might suggest procuraior aedium 
or something of the sort. But the strongest objection to any use of 
procurator in filling out the inscription is that its usual abbreviation 
is proc not pro. 

Another interpretation would take pro with aedile as a prepo- 
sition meaning ‘for,’ ‘acting for.’ Such a use became regular with 
proconsul and propraetor. I am not aware that it ever occurs with 
aedile. 

Much the most satisfactory solution has been recently proposed 
by Professor Roos of Leiden.” He regards the phrase as abbreviated 
for pro aedilitate and supposes that it was in return for the honor of 
the office of aedile that Erastus paid for the cost of the paving. 
Liebenam®® had collected a great number of inscriptions in which 
public works are said to have been carried out, monuments erected, 
or cash contributions made because of some honor of office. Among 
the few Latin examples which Roos selects for illustration there is 
reference to the paving of streets by an aedile at Venusia® and by 


36 See Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. The Sicyonian king is doubtless mythical 
and belongs to only one of the chronographers’ lists (Georg. Syncell.). 

37 See note 2. 

38 W. Liebenam, op. cit., pp. 57—65. 

89 CIL IX. 442. 
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undesignated officials at Aeclanum.*® The gift was sometimes prom- 
ised in advance as the inscription from Timgad shows: statuam 
quam ob honorem aedilitatis promiserat inlata etiam rei pub. honoraria 
summa posuit.4! Indeed all the details of the Erastus inscription are 
adequately illustrated, including PRO for the more usual pro ho- 
nore or 0b honorem, AED as an abbreviation for aedilitas,4? and of 
course the very frequent 8. P. meaning at his own expense (sua 
pecunia). 

Roos makes no reference to Greek parallels, and remarks further 
that there is no evidence from inscriptions that Corinth had aediles. 
But the Greek inscriptions also record a similar usage for indicating 
public benefactions in return for offices awarded. In place of the 
longer ob honorem the Greek uses a single preposition barep. And 
I have found one Greek inscription which not only mentions an 
aedile at Corinth but records the construction of buildings which 
he made brep ayopavouias.*® ayopavoyos, I needly hardly remind 
the reader, is the regular Greek word for aedile. The date is appar- 
ently early in the second century of our era. With this identity of 
time and place and the similar simplicity of the prepositional phrase, 
this Greek inscription is a perfect parallel to the proposed inter- 
pretation of the Erastus inscription. 

If we are right in interpreting the two Erasti of Corinth as aedilis 
and arcarius respectively what are the possibilities of their identity ? 
Although both offices are connected with the public finance they are 
scarcely identical. They might, however, be held successively 


40 CIL IX. 1148 

41 CIL VIII. 17834. 

42 In the exhaustive Thesaurus Linguae Latinae Epigraphicae by George 
N. Olcott, Rome, 1904, i. p. 149, nine instances of the abbreviation AED are 
given to only six for longer abbreviations. Of course if the inscription is in- 
complete the letters ILIT(ATE) may have begun the second line. 

43 1G IV. 203 = CIG 1104. The public benefactor is a Roman citizen P. 
Licinius Priscus Iuventianus. His structures were all, I think, connected 
with the equipment for the Isthmian games made at his own expense 
(ek trav idiov) as was the paving by Erastus. The last sentence reads 
6 abrés Kal Thy oroay Tiv mpos Te radia abv Tois Kexapapwpevots Oikos Kal 
mpockoopnuaoww tmép ayopavopias avéOnkev. 
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if they may be regarded as likely to belong to the same rank of 
society. 

Against such a possibility it might be urged (1) that an aedile 
was usually ingenuus, the arcarius a slave. But precisely in the 
colonies founded by Julius Caesar as was Corinth we know that 
exception was made and that from the class of freedmen the highest 
officers of the city were at first chosen. That in subsequent gener- 
ations any but freeborn held high office is neither likely nor con- 
firmed by evidence. On the other hand an arcarius like any other 
slave might become freed while or after he held the position of 
arcarius. An Erastus who was a public slave in the time of Paul 
might thus at the time of the inscription have been manumitted 
and have become aedile in Corinth. The opportunity of acquiring 
property and of certain social standing was not denied the ordinary 
slave and was apparently greater in the case of slaves of the state or 
town.** (2) Another objection to identifying the aedile and the 
oikovduos is that the oikovduos is evidently a Christian and it is 
’ argued that no Christian could consent to the paganism involved in 
holding such an office as aedile. If the same person held both offices, 
the aedileship would certainly be the later one and hence must have 
been accepted when Erastus was already a Christian. 

The force of this argument, however, may be turned partly by 
pointing out that the office of oikovduos or arcarius doubtless in- 
volved contact with idolatry much as did that of aedile, though 
perhaps it was easier for a freedman or free man to refuse an honor- 
ary post than for a slave to escape the duties of arcarius. 

The principal answer to the argument is that we have no cer- 
tainty that Christians so early objected to the idolatrous associations 
of public office.*® It is true we have no evidence in the first century 
of Christians accepting or remaining in official positions of this sort. 

44 See R. H. Barrow, Slavery in the Roman Empire, 1928, Chap. V, “In 
the Service of State and Town.” 

45 On the whole subject see especially A. Bigelmair, Die Beteiligung der 
Christen am 6ffentlichen Leben in vorconstantinischer Zeit, Munich, 1902, and 
C. J. Cadoux, The Eearly Church and the World: a History of the Christian 


Attitude to Pagan Society and the State Down to the Time of Constantinus, 
London, 1925. 
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Later Tertullian roundly protests against Christian participation 
in both civil and military service. In Apologeticus 46, criticizing the 
political ambitions of philosophers in contrast to the modesty of 
Christians, he says: tyrannidem adfectant, Christianus vero nec 
aedilitatem (“the philosophers aspire to the place of tyrant, but the 
Christian not even to that of aedile’’). But neither the personal 
views of Tertullian, nor the objection to political office widely 
shared by Christians of his time is evidence of a universal Chris- 
tian conscience on the subject a century and a half before. 

On the whole we may conclude that the offices are not likely to 
have been held by the same man, though this is not impossible, so 
that this consideration does not preclude any more than do the con- 
siderations of name and place the identification of the aedile and 
the oixovduos. At the same time we would warn the reader again that 
identification is far from established. The name Erastus belongs 
neither to the commonest nor to the most uncommon of names of 
the Hellenistic world. It might seem reasonable to identify the 
three New Testament Erasti, since all are connected with Paul, 
much as we identify as one and the same person each mention of 
Timothy in Acts and epistles. But the Erastus who paved a street 
at his own expense may be a later and quite different Corinthian. 
More decisive evidence about him is scarcely to be looked for. 

Turning our attention once more to the New Testament occur- 
rences we may perhaps get some light from the discussion that the 
new inscription has aroused. If the ockovduos was an office such as 
we have supposed, why is it mentioned by Paul? and does it have 
any bearing on the identification of the three men named Erastus 
in the New Testament ? 

That it is named as a position of honor has been generally as- 
sumed. It would seem that arcarius was so used in the inscriptions 
even though it was a servile station, for even slaves have their social 
pride in public office. To a Christian group that included members 
of the familiae of Caesar (Phil. 4 22), of Narcissus (Rom. 16 11), and 
of Aristobulus (16 10)46 his rank might well be mentioned. But the 


46 According to ancient critical theories all these groups belonged to Rome; 
according to modern theories they all belonged at Ephesus (the destination 
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associations of arcarius or oikovouos do not imply social preemin- 
ence such as wealth and station bring, and those commentators 
are probably wrong who cite Erastus as an exception to Paul’s 
description of the first Corinthian Christians as including not many 
mighty, not many noble (I Cor. 1 26).47 

On the other hand the title might be mentioned merely to dis- 
tinguish him from others named Erastus, —from other Corinthians 
like the aedile if he is not the same, or from other Christians like 
the delegate of Paul in Acts if he is not the same. It might even be 
argued that the very use of the title suggests the existence of an- 
other Christian Erastus among the acquaintances of Paul and his 
readers. 

Early Christian commentators evidently thought it unlikely that 
an oikovouos could serve as a missionary, not from conscientious 
objections to public office, but because his office would not give 
him time. How much freedom of personal life or opportunity for 
travel abroad such positions as arcarius permitted I do not know. 
But from the assumption that a Christian comrade of Paul would 
find such an office too confining two views have resulted. Either 
this was felt to be sufficient ground for differentiating the Erastus 
of Romans from those in Acts and 2. Timothy, or it was concluded 
that he had given up the office and still bore the title only retro- 
spectively. The latter was the view of Pelagius: ‘arcarium ex-arcario 
dicit.’*8 It would seem that inscriptions also use arcarius of men 
who hold the place no longer. 

In this case of course there is no objection to supposing all three 
New Testament persons identical. Indeed it seems to me that Ro- 


of Romans 16, the place of writing Philippians). In either case it was to the 
community containing these groups that Erastus sent greeting. It is even 
possible as we shall see that Erastus belonged to the same community too. 

47 The references to wealth in Clement’s epistle to Corinth (xiii. 1, xxxviii. 
2) do not really indicate much difference a generation later. 

48 Edited by A. Souter, Texts and Studies, ix. 2, 1926, p. 125. Pelagius 
compares the scripture use of gentes for Christians formerly gentiles and of 
‘Abigail, the wife of Nabal,’ after she married David. Modern commentators 
note how Matthew is still called a publican when, as they suppose, he had 
given up that calling. 
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mans 16 23 quite as much as the other passages implies that Erastus 
had facility to travel abroad. At least it would be natural to suppose 
that he was personally known in the city to which he sent his 
greetings. 

Finally the use of roAews in his title is rather striking. No city is 
implied in the context. It is not inconceivable that it means the 
city to which the letter goes, though it is usually understood of 
Corinth. Very likely if it is a translation of arcarius ret publicae it is 
a more integral part of his title, like an adjective. 

The upshot of our discussion is that the identification of the 
Erastus of the inscription with a New Testament character is im- 
probable if not imposible. What makes the improbability seem 
most like an impossibility is the difficulty of supposing that any 
man’s cursus honorum included both arcarius (rei publicae) and 
aedilis. If however the discovery of the inscription should lead to 
a more careful and productive inquiry than has been attempted 
heretofore into the history and status of the Biblical Erastus, it 
will prove to have done a real service to New Testament research. 
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THE ANCIENT SIGNIFICANCE OF SisiTH? 
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NE of the symbolic requirements which is enjoined upon those 

who adhere to the Torah is the wearing of sisith upon the bor- 
ders, or corners of the outer garment. This command is contained 
in Numbers 15 37 ff., “And the Lord spoke to Moses, saying, speak 
to the Israelites, and command them that they make for themselves 
sisith upon the borders of their garments throughout their gener- 
ations.” A parallel to this command is found in Deuteronomy 22 12, 
“Thou shalt make for thyself twisted cords upon the four corners 
of thy garment with which thou dost cover thyself.” In both cases 
the thing commanded is to be put in the same place, namely, upon 
the border, or corner of the garment (Hebrew kanaph). The com- 
mandment to wear the sisith was regarded by many as the most 
important of all commands because it signified the whole law. One 


1 In the preparation of this paper I have made use of some notes on this 
subject gathered by the late Professor Albert T. Clay, which were found after 
his death, among his papers in the Yale Babylonian Collection. They repre- 
sent material which he had gathered over a period of years with the evident 
intention of publishing a more extended discussion of the subject than that 
found in his volume of Cassite texts (Babylonian Expedition of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, vol. 14.). I have found these notes of chief value for 
the references which they furnished to the Babylonian literature. As to how 
he would have interpreted this material I can not be sure. I have sometimes 
differed from conclusions which seem to be foreshadowed in his notes; but in 
the main the thesis that the sistth is in some way related to the sisiktu owes 
its origin to him. 
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may well wonder why such an ornament as a tassel or twisted cord 
on the border of a garment was selected originally for such a purpose. 

It has been suggested by others that the sisith had a primitive 
background,? with magical or superstitious associations; but just 
what the background was has not been pointed out. For the answer 
to this question comparison may be made with certain articles of 
Babylonian dress. The principal article to be considered is re- 
presented by the Sumerian ideogram TU G.S1G.? This is rendered in 
Babylonian sometimes by the word siszktu,* sometimes by ulinnu.® 
In an Assyrian list of synonyms® we find the word efapatu equated 


2 See A.R.S. Kennedy, HDB vol. 2, p. 69, Art. “Fringes,” and Wilhelm 
Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebréischen Archdologie, I, 123. 

3 Just how this word was pronounced in Sumerian remains an undecided 
question. Langdon proposed to read it §i-sik (Die neubabylonischen Kénigs- 
inschriften 289 note), and thus to regard the Babylonian equivalent sisiktu 
as a loan word from the Sumerian. A more tempting explanation of the origin 
of the word sisikiu as a loan word would be found by reading the Sumerian 
ideogram z}-sik. The Babylonian word when it is spelled out phonetically, in 
the early period, is often written ziziktu. So far as I have seen, it is never 
spelled out Su-sik-tu, as would be expected from Langdon’s explanation of its 
origin. The difficulty with both of these explanations is that the first sign of 
the group is not known to have the values 3% or z) when it is connected with 
words for garments. The sign may here be regarded as the well known deter- 
minative placed before words for clothing, which probably was not pro- 
nounced as part of the word at all. If such is the case the ideogram would be 
pronounced simply sig, and would explain the origin of the word ziqu (ziqqu) 
treated elsewhere in this paper as an equivalent of sisiktu. Of course this 
would leave the origin of the word sistktu unexplained, and since it does not 
seem to be a Semitic word, may it not be possible that both of the pronun- 
ciations of the ideogram, suggested above, were sometimes used, the one 
giving rise to the word sisiktu and the other to zigqgu? See further footnote 
No. 7. In English we sometimes say ‘oak tree,’ sometimes merely ‘oak’; or 
‘gold ring’ and ‘ring’ may mean the same thing. 

4 See SAT 8133; 8246; Br. 10783. 

5 See Br. 10656. The word ulinnu is sometimes equated with the Sumerian 
sign group TUG.U.LLIN, (SAI 8075) which looks like a word borrowed 
back in Sumerian from Semitic. In this sign group the first sign obviously is a 
determinative not pronounced. This would indicate rather clearly that the 
same sign in the group TUG.SIG = ulinnu is also a determinative and not 
pronounced. See above note No. 3. 

6 CT 18, 1456. 
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with sisiktu. They may be regarded as practically interchangeable 
in meaning. Still another word which can be shown to have the same 
meaning is zigqu.” It is found in some old Babylonian contracts, 
and especially in the so-called Cappadocian tablets. Finally there 
is the word gannu, ‘girdle,’ which in some instances, particularly in 
the tablets from Kirkuk, is used in the same sense in which sisiktu 
is used elsewhere. 

As indicated by the passages quoted below the sisiktu was worn 
in Babylonia by both men and gods. A study of these passages will 
reveal four rather clearly distinguishable uses of this object. 


1. Seizing the sisiktu of a god. 

The pious worshipper in making a petition to his god is often said 
to have seized the sisiktu of the god. Apparently the act had some 
magical power by which the man could be the more certain of re- 
ceiving the blessing which he sought. The verb used in each of 
these cases is sabdtu, ‘to take hold of,’ or ‘grasp.’ We may picture the 
suppliant as before the statue of the god, placing his hand upon the 
representation of some portion of the god’s garment, or possibly as 
grasping some part of an actual garment with which the statue may 
have been clothed.® 

The magical power of this act is well illustrated by the incan- 
tation texts. The whole purpose of the incantation is to give the 
worshipper power over the superhuman beings. In one such incan- 
tation addressed to Shamash we read,® “O king of heaven and earth, 
I have sought after thee; I have turned to thee; like the sistktw of 
my god and my goddess, thy great sisiktu I have seized; because it 
is in thy province to give judgement, to announce decisions, and 
to establish well-being.” 


7 See Paul Koschaker, Neue keilschriftliche Rechtsurkunden aus der El- 
Amarna-Zeit, p. 24, n. 3. 

8 See footnote No. 30. 

® Text: IV R? 60a 34-37. Translation: A. Schollmeyer, Sumerisch-baby- 
lonische Hymnen und Gebete an Samai, p. 58. Practically identical passages 
are also to be found addressed to other deities. See L. W. King, Babylonian 
Magic and Sorcery, 4 29ff.; 6 73 ff. ; 37 off. 
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In the historical inscriptions of the late Babylonian kings refer- 
ence is sometimes made to the king’s seizing of the sisiktu of the 
gods, with the result that divine favor and blessing is bestowed 
upon him. Nebuchadnezzar says, “Because I seized the stsiktu 
of Marduk my lord he loved me, and entrusted me with the renewing 
of shrines and the rebuilding of ruins.” Nabonidus, in a list of his 
laudable qualities with which he begins one of his inscriptions, says 
of himself that he is one “who for the avoidance of sin seizes the 
sistktu of the gods.” 11 From these last two quotations it would seem 
that the act was not merely a magical rite to secure divine favor, 
but that it was regarded as an act of special piety. 


2. Seizing the sisiktu of a man. 


In somewhat the same way in which one could secure divine favor 
by seizing the god’s sisiktu, so a man in certain circumstances could 
seize this particular part of a fellow man’s garment, and thus gain 
a certain coercive power over him. The evidence for this is found in 
some of the so-called Cappadocian tablets. In one of these a three 
cornered business transaction is recorded in which a man’s debt 
was paid, not to the man whom he owed, but to a third party, who 
was a sort of business associate of the creditor. The following is the 
record in part :1? 

Zi-qt A-Sur-rabu A-al-tébu is-ba-at um-ma A-al-tébu 4/3 ma-na 
11/,GIN kaspam Sa a-na A-Sur-ld-ma-st um-ma-a-ni-a ha-bu-ld-tt- 
ni kaspam di-nam A-Sur-rdbu 4/5 ma-na 1*/, GIN kaspam a-na 
A-al-tabu i3-qil um-ma A-Sur-rébu-[ma 1/3] ma-na 1/, GLIN 
kaspam Sa] A-3ir-ld~ma-st um-me-a-ni-ka ta{l]-q¢ um-ma A-al-tébu- 
ma a{l]-qi. 

“Al-tabu seized the ziqgu of Ashur-rabu. Thus (spoke) Al-tabu: 
‘The 1/, mina 1/, shekels of silver which you owe to Ashur-lamasi, 


10 Text: Abel-Winckler, Keilschrifttexte zum Gcbrauch bet Vorlesungen, 
37 25 to 38, 29; ZA 2, 170 aff. 

11 Text: VR 63a: 7ff. Translation: Langdon, Die neubabylonischen Ko- 
nigsinschriften, 263. 

12 Text: A. T. Clay, Letters and Transactions from Cappadocia, 111. The 
restorations have been made by means of a re-examination of the traces of 
the signs on the original tablet. 
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my money lender, pay the silver to me.’ Ashur-rabu paid to Al-tébu 
the 1/; mina 1"/, shekels of silver. Thus (spoke) Ashur-rabu: ‘Have 
you received the +/, mina 1*/, shekels of silver belonging to Ashur- 
lamasi thy money lender?’ Thus (spoke) Al-tébu: ‘I have receiv- 
ed (it)’.” There follows the usual formula of documents of this class, 
showing that the transaction was fully validated by the legal au- 
thorities. The point to notice in this connection is that apparently 
Ashur-rabu had no recourse when his zéqu was seized but to comply 
with the demand of the one who had seized it. We need not object 
that it would thus be possible for any person fraudulently or malis- 
ciously to secure anything he desired from another by merely 
seizing his garment. It is to be remembered that this transaction 
was a formal procedure, and that it was carried out before duly 
constituted authorities and recorded in the archives. In a certain 
business letter from Cappadocia!* a merchant named Ashur-sululi 
writes that he expects to be able to clear up certain claims in one 
or two months time. In the meantime he hopes that no one will 
seize his ziqu, and thus interfere with his freedom of operation. 


3. The sisiktu as a substitute for a seal. 


In 1906 both Professor Clay! and Professor Ungnad!* published 
examples of business documents on which it was stated, in the place 
where one usually finds the reference to the seals of the contracting 
parties, that their sisikti had been used. The impressions on the 
tablet published by Ungnad seem to indicate that something had 
been used which may well have been the fringe or tassel of a gar- 
ment. Professor Clay had three tablets on which the sisiktu was 
used as a substitute for a seal. On one of these he says there is no 
trace of a mark made by any piece of fabric, but instead, there are 
small holes as though made by some instrument that had a short 
projection. He suggests that the sisiktu was something attached to 
the girdle. This suggestion is interesting in view of the fact that, as 


13 Text and translation: Julius Lewy, Die Kiiltepetexte der Sammlung 
Rudolf Blankeriz, p. 25ff. 

14 Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, Vol. 14, p. 12ff. 

15 OLZ 1906, p. 163. See also OLZ 1909, p. 479. 
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Koschaker points out,!® in the tablets from Kirkuk the word 
gannu, ‘girdle’ is used as a synonym for sisiktu. It is important to 
note in this connection too, that the same individual sometimes 
impressed his seal, sometimes his gannu (sisiktu), thus indicating 
that the use of it had some deeper significance than that of a mere 
substitute for a seal. Otherwise we would not expect a person who 
is known to have had a seal to resort to this more cumbersome 
substitute. 

There are numerous cases in the tablets from Cappadocia in 
which the ziqu of one person was to be held by another for business 
purposes.” In these cases it seems that the zigu did not remain 
attached to the person of its owner, but came actually into the 
possession of the other party. As such it may have served as a 
substitute for the presence of its owner. This practice may be com- 
pared with a passage in a Babylonian ritual text.1® “A great sac- 
rifice you shall offer to Anu; you shall make a lamentation. After 
that, you shall make their propitiatory lamentations with the 
sisiktu of the king (ina TUG.SIG darri) in all the cities. If you do 
this the evil will not come near the king.” Thureau-Dangin inter- 


prets this as meaning that the cloak or garment of the king is to 
be used as a substitute for his royal presence. 


4. Tearing the sisiktu. 


For a man to have his sisiktu torn appears to have been consider- 
ed an almost irreparable calamity. Proper incantations were pro- 
vided against an unfriendly sorcerer who might practice dire magic 
against a man by making an image of the man and tearing the 
sistktu of the image.!® There are two tablets recording divorce 


16 Paul Koschaker, Neue keilschriftliche Rechtsurkunden aus der El-Amarna- 
Zeit, p. 20. 

17 See A. T. Clay, Letters and Transactions from Cappadocia, 109; Sidney 
Smith, Cuneiform Texts from Cappadocian Tablets in the British Museum, 
Part 2, 40a 15; Julius Lewy, Die Kiiltepetexte aus der Sammlung Frida Hahn, 
No. 33. 

18 F, Thureau-Dangin, Rituels Accadiens, 7 2eff. 
19 Knut L. Tallqvist, Die assyrische Beschwérungsserie maqlu, 1, 122ff. 
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procedures which involve the tearing of the sisiktu. The one,”° an 
old Babylonian document, states that the husband has divorced 
his wife, and that “her ziqgu has been torn.” The other,”! a tablet 
from Kirkuk, reads in the same context, “I have torn her sistktu.’’22 
The tearing of the sisiktu was, then, a procedure partly religious, 
partly judicial, which materially altered ones station in society. 

The question may now be raised as to the exact meaning of the 
word sisiktu. Three somewhat different views have been held. The 
older idea was that the word represented a garment.?* With this 
view Thureau-Dangin has agreed** and quotes a passage*® which 
seems to prove that it is right: “With his sisiktu he covered his 
face.” A second view, represented by Jensen,?¢ is that the sisiktu 
was a thread or cord or something similar. The third view, lately 
supported by Koschaker?’ and Lewy,”* is that it means the border 
or edge of the garment. The only one of these three views which 
will fit adequately all the passages that are known is the first. A 
thread or the edge of a garment could be seized, or torn off, or used 
as a substitute for a seal, but it would not fit the passage quoted 
by Thureau-Dangin above. Direct evidence that the sisiktu was a 


garment rather than a cord is found in the fact that it is equated 
with the word etapatum. This word is etymologically connected 
with the Hebrew MEOYN. From the cognate languages it is certain 
that etapatum meant a cloak or mantle. It is possible that sisiktu, 
which originally meant a garment, was sometimes applied to the 


20 Bruno Meissner, Beitrdége zum altbabylonischen Privatrecht, No. 91. 
See also footnote No. 7. 

21C, J. Gadd, “Tablets from Kirkuk,” RA 23, text No. 33. See also 
footnote No. 7. 

22 Tn each of the cases cited referring to tearing of the sisiktu, the Assyrian 
root is batdqu, ‘to cut off.’ When used of garments it means rather, ‘to tear, 
rend.’ See the passages quoted by Del. HW B under batqu, 191b. 

23 See Del. HW B 506b. 

24 F. Thureau-Dangin, Rituels Accadiens, p. 57, n. 95. 

25 KAR 43 27. 

26 See KB 6, 364f. 

27 See footnote No. 7. 

28 See footnote No. 13. 
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significant part of that garment. In the light of the evidence of the 
tablets published by Clay showing small holes as marks of the 
sisiktu, which he supposes to have been something attached to the 
girdle, and considering that gannu, ‘girdle’ was used in the tablets 
from Kirkuk in the same context in which sisiktu is used elsewhere, 
one may suppose that sisiktu was sometimes applied to the girdle of 
the sisiktu garment. 

Some help may be obtained by studying the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian reliefs and seal cylinders, and the Sumerian statuettes which 
depict the dress. The tasseled or tufted skirt worn by the archaic 
Sumerian statuettes has been discussed recently by Mrs. E. Douglas 
Van Buren,?® who shows that it was a dress of religious significance, 
perhaps worn only in the presence of the god. This tufted skirt 
must have been either an actual sheep skin or a garment made to 
imitate such a skin. In early religions the skin of the sacrificial 
animal was regarded as of great importance. Sometimes the figure 
of the god was draped with it; sometimes the worshipper himself 
wore it when performing holy functions.*° From this primitive 
Sumerian religious dress may have come the tasseled garment 
worn by the figures in the Assyrian reliefs and Babylonian seal 
cylinders. Indeed the Sumerian TUG.SIG, literally, ‘garment of 
hair’, or ‘garment of wool’ may well have been the name of the 
tufted skirt on the statuettes. In one passage the material of the 
ulinnu, the Babylonian translation of the TUG.SIG, is given. The 
text is an incantation against evil spirits; it reads:31 “Weave a 
variegated ulinnu from the hair of a virgin kid and from the wool 
of a virgin lamb; let the king the son of his god bind it upon his 
limbs.” A significant part of this garment was the girdle which 
held it in place, and to which were attached cords with tassels. 

29 “Some Archaic Statuettes and a Study of Early Sumerian Dress,” 
Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, Vol. 17, Nos. 3 -4. 

80 For an account of the importance of the skin of the sacrificial animal in 
ancient cults as an article of dress for both worshipper and the image of the 


deity see W. Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites, 3rd edition, 
p. 436 ff. 


31 Text: CT 16, 21 179ff. Translation: L.W.King, Devils and Evil Spirits 
of Babylonia, Vol. 1, p. 101. 
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With these suggestions in mind as to the origin of the Babylonian 
sisiktu one can see why it had the place which the literature shows 
it had in Babylonian life. For a man to seize the sisiktu of a god or 
man in making his petition was a symbol of the earnestness of his 
petition. It may have been equivalent to adjuring one in the name 
of the god whose worship was represented by the wearing of the 
sistktu. When used as a substitute for a seal it gave a peculiar reli- 
gious sanction to the transaction involved. To seal a document 
with ones sisiktu may have been equivalent to taking oath to abide 
by it. To tear ones sisiktu would be equivalent to cutting him off 
from the protecting care of his god. 

We are now ready to return to the question of the relation of the 
Hebrew sisith to the Babylonian sisiktu. Etymologically the words 
are of different origins, stsith being a good Semitic word, but sisiktu 
being a loan word from Sumerian. Both Zimmern*? and Meissner** 
have pointed out that the Hebrew sisith is to be connected with the 
Assyrian sisitu, meaning literally something that projects. This 
meaning of the word is confirmed by the original significance of the 
Sumerian ideograms with which the word is identified. In one case 
(SAI 7754) the sign represents an enclosure with heads or tassels of 
grain projecting from it. In the other (SAI 2470) the sign represents 
the sharp pointed dagger. In Syriac a derivative of the root N3$" is 
used to mean the parapets on a wall, as things projecting from the 
wall. Our word is used in a somewhat different, yet closely related 
sense, in Ezekiel 83, where the prophet is transported by a sisith 
of his head from Babylon to Jerusalem. Here the sisith must mean 
a lock or tuft of hair which projects from the head. Such a word 
applied to a garment could well mean a tassel of wool or thread. 
This meaning is supported by the word gedhilim of the Deutero- 
nomic command, which is apparently a synonym of sisith, and which 
can logically be assigned to the root 553 with the meaning ‘bind’, or 
‘twist together.’ The idea of a knotted cord or tassel fits both 
sisith and gedhilim. The sisith, then, was the tassel upon the gar- 
ment; the sisiktu was the garment itself which bore the tassels. 


32 7,4 36 (1925), 319. 
83 ZDPV 48 (1925), 179. 
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The sistth may be regarded as deriving its religious significance 
from the ancient religious import of the sisiktu garment, which has 
already been shown. The significant part of the sisiktu garment 
was always the sisith, or tufts or hair or wool. The garment always 
had a religious value, indicating the close relation of the wearer to 
his god. Like the rite of circumcision, the commandment of sisith 
took on special significance for the Hebrew religion ; but again, like 
circumcision, it had originally a much wider use. It was not only 
common in the Tigris and Euphrates valley, but the Persians, the 
inhabitants of Asia Minor, and probably also the Greeks in ancient 
times knew this same institution in its primitive form.4 

If this theory is true we should expect to find some traces of 
the earlier uses of the sisiktu in the Hebrew and Jewish tradition. 
That this is actually the case it is the final purpose of this paper to 
show. There is a passage in I Sam. 15 24 ff., which illustrates the 
survival of the old custom of seizing the sisiktu as a means of 
bringing added pressure to bear upon the will of the person from 
whom a request was made. The passage mentioned contains that 
dramatic scene in which Samuel announced to Saul that the Lord 
had rejected him from being king over Israel. Saul confessed his sin 
and asked Samuel to forgive him, and to turn again with him that 
he might worship the Lord. Samuel absolutely refused to hearken 
to this request, and turned to leave. At this moment Saul in desper- 
ation seized that part of Samuel’s garment where the sisith was 
attached. Doubtless Samuel was moving rather swiftly and the 
garment was torn. Samuel took the occasion to tell Saul again that 
the Lord had torn the kingdom from him. Then Saul repeated his 
request and this time Samuel complied with it. This change in 
Samuel’s purpose has need of explanation. Several commentaries 
have noted the sudden change on Samuel’s part and have been 
unable to explain it.*> There are two differences in the circumstan- 
ces of Saul’s second request from those of the first. These two cir- 
cumstances may contain the reason why Samuel at first refused 
the request and later granted it. One of them, namely, that Saul 

. 84 See footnote No. 30. 

35 See L. W. Batten, The Bible for Home and School on this passage. 
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the second time inserted the words, “Honor me before the elders of 
my people,” has been offered as the explanation by A. F. Kirk- 
patrick in the Cambridge Bible on the passage, proposing that 
Samuel changed “his purpose in order to maintain the honor of the 
reigning king, for although Saul had forfeited his position as Je- 
hovah’s chosen representative, he must still rule the nation.” It is 
doubtful if this would have been sufficient motive to change the 
purpose of Samuel so positively announced but a moment before. 
We must remember that there was the added circumstance that 
now Saul had seized the sisith of Samuel and had thus availed 
himself of its symbolic power. 

That the custom of seizing the sisith when making an earnest 
request was carried down to Jewish times is illustrated by a passage 
from the Talmud quoted by the Strack-Billerbeck Commentary on 
Matthew 9 20. It is as follows: “If the world was in need of rain the 
Rabbis were accustomed to send school children to Chanan ha- 
Nechba, the grandson of Chonis the circle drawer, and they seized 
him by the borders of his mantle and said to him, ‘Father, Father, 
give us rain.” Indeed some of the ancient magical significance may 
have filtered down to the minds of those sick people mentioned in 
the New Testament** who sought to touch the tassels of Jesus’ 
garment. They are not to be thought of, then, as approaching him 
in deep humility, seeking only to touch an insignificant part of his 
costume, but as seeking to avail themselves of his power by the 
surest method they knew. 

The survival of the ancient significance of the tearing of the 
sisiktu is illustrated in I Sam.24 1 ff. In order to prove to Saul that 
he did not wish to kill him, when he had the opportunity to do so, 
David only cut off the skirt of his robe. That was the part of Saul’s 
garment which contained the sisith. In verse five we are told that 
David’s heart smote him because he had done this. Why was David 
so sorry for this act? It was not because of the mere damage done 
to the garment, but he had cut off the sisith of the king of Israel. In 
ancient times, as we have seen, this would have been a great injury 
to anyone. The discussion of this passage in the Midrash Tehillim 

36 Matthew 9 isff; 14 36. 
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for Psalms 7 5%? is interesting. There the question is raised as to 
why David was sorry. One Rabbi is quoted as saying that David, in 
thinking it over, said in his heart, “What is the difference between 
cutting off the sisith and cutting off his head?“ Another Rabbi 
says that it was because David realized that he had prevented him 
from observing the commandment of sisith for one hour. 

In conclusion may it be stated that if one accepts the thesis of 
this paper, that the ancient significance of the Hebrew sisith is 
connected with the Babylonian sistktu, Sumerian TUG.SIG, it 
does not necessarily follow that the Hebrews borrowed this insti- 
tution directly from the Babylonians or Sumerians. The peculiar 
religious significance of the tassels on the garment more probably 
was handed down from Israel’s own racial ancestors. It seems that 
the institution was common to all the peoples of Western Asia; it 
only happens that we are best able to trace it in antiquity by means 
of Babylonian and Sumerian records. In any case the sisith as a 
symbol of the Jewish law was not an arbitrary sign adopted at the 
time of the making of the enactment but had a long past of religious 
meaning behind it. 

37 T am indebted to my friend Dr. Philip Grossman for this reference. 
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1 am of the integrity of the Appendix to the Fourth Gospel, 
it may be hoped, is no longer needful. Few remain of critics who 
once sought to trace a line of cleavage after verse 23 or verse 24, 
insisting on the traditional authorship as applicable to all that 
preceded, and allowing only the minimum of the two verses which 
clearly speak of the author in the third person, as appended by a 
later hand. It is now generally conceded, even by extreme conser- 
vatives such as Zahn, that the original Gospel closes at 20 31, and 
that chapter 21 as a whole consists of a supplement superadded for 
the purpose of (1) accommodating Johannine tradition, particu- 
larly in its closing paragraphs, to Petrine, (2) commending the 
entire Gospel thus completed to the use of the Church catholic. So 
widely are these facts recognized that no further words need be 
wasted in proving the Appendix a unit in general purpose, whatever 
be thought of its data and its relation to the Gospel. 

I shall not concern myself in the present paper with the first half 
of the chapter. Verses 1—14 are devoted, as above pointed out, to 
adjustment to catholic tradition of the resurrection story of the 
preceding chapter, for Jn. 20 is limited to the Lukan-Jerusalem 
account of the appearances, to the exclusion of the Galilean of Mk. 
and Mt. Jn. 21 1-14 (Part A of the Appendix) returns, on the 
contrary, to the point where as yet no appearances have occurred, 
to relate the “turning again” of Peter and his fellows. 

The affinity of Part A of the Appendix (vs.1—14) with the extant 
beginning of the resurrection scene in Ev. Petri is generally re- 
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cognized, and many critics are further convinced that the under- 
lying narrative is based on the original ending of Mk. Enough here 
to point out that its portrayal of the relation of Peter to the Beloved 
disciple follows the lines of the resurrection scene of the preceding 
chapter (20 1-10), just as the style of the Appendix in general 
follows that of the Gospel, even to the degree of manifest imitation 
(cf. v. 25 with 20 sof.). Whatever difference we discern in purpose 
between paragraph A (vs. 1-14) and paragraph B (vs. 15—25), a 
difference broadly defined above, there cannot be, therefore, any 
reasonable doubt that the Appendix is a unit, devised with the 
general purpose already described. It harmonizes the Gospel with 
accepted views and commends it to the use of the Church catholic. 
The mysterious Beloved disciple who figures so conspicuously in 
its pages is identified (not openly but by purposely veiled suggestion) 
with the Apostle John, and a definite answer offered to the challen- 
ging question in what relation this alleged Johannine type of tra- 
dition is to stand to the accepted Petrine. 

I shall further limit my subject by excluding the earlier portion 
of paragraph B, the second half of the Appendix. The general theme 
of paragraph B has been well designated: The two-fold Apostolic 
Witness; (1) through Martyrdom (“‘red” witness), and (2) through 
maintenance of the true teaching. This “abiding”’ witness has been 
designated “white” martyrdom. The first half of paragraph B 
(vs. 15—19) relates a special commission to Peter, supplementing 
and superseding that which had already been given in 20 19—23 to 
“the disciples” inclusive of Peter; and this special commission is of 
the most solemn and significant character. If not actually based on 
1. Pt. 5 1-5 it at least reproduces the same conception of Peter as 
chief under-shepherd of the flock of Christ. The Appendix, however, 
carries Peter’s career to its close, placing in the mouth of the risen 
Christ a symbolical prediction explicitly interpreted to foretell the 
manner of his death. In his old age Peter is to be bound and carried 
away from his charge, to “follow” his Master in martyrdom. The 
paragraph constitutes a foil, or apodosis, to a section of the Gospel 
where the Synoptic story of Peter’s too bold offer to “follow” 
Jesus to prison and death is interjected. In Jn. 13 se—38 Jesus 
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meets Peter’s offer with prediction of the failure and denial, while 
offsetting the rebuke by an assurance that “hereafter” he shall 
“follow” indeed. Since protasis and apodosis in these companion 
scenes are clearly inseparable it seems unavoidable to regard both 
as from the same later hand; for both are ignored in the original 
close of the Gospel (c. 20). This of course means that the editor 
who affixed the Appendix had previously made additions and 
changes of kindred purpose in the substance of the Gospel. We may 
therefore speak of him as its Redactor (R). Adjustment to Synoptic 
tradition appears as a probable motive. 

But the special Commission to Peter of paragraph B (21 15—19), 
important as it is for completion of our knowledge of Peter’s fate 
and the function ascribed to him in early second century tradition, 
is subordinate to the main purpose of the paragraph and may 
therefore be made subordinate in our own enquiry; for what con- 
cerns us most is the final, ultimate motive of the entire supplement. 
That is surely to be found in the general theme of paragraph B 
(vs. 15—25), more especially in its closing verses (21 24f.). These 
two verses amplify and recast the original colophon to the Gospel 
(20 sof.), by declaring the “witness” borne in the book to be the 
witness, oral and written, of the Beloved disciple. It is added that 
this testimony is “‘true”’, to the knowledge of R and his circle. 

The Appendix culminates, therefore, in this enlarged colophon. 
It was for the sake of making a place alongside of the accepted 
Commission of Peter (cf. 20 21—23) for another Commission, equally 
important if different in scope, that the special Commission of 
Peter was related in 21 15—19. There was nothing new in describing 
Peter as commissioned by the Lord to be chief under-shepherd of the 
flock, for that was as widely accepted as 1. Pt. 5 1-4 and Mt. 16 isf. 
Neither was there anything new to the generation for which the 
Appendix was written in interpreting the martyr fate of Peter 
(at Rome?) as expiating the failure and denial which Synoptic 
tradition recorded. To us that is news, and very important; but it 
was a mere statement of accepted fact for readers of the early 
second century. The novelty of paragraph B was its division of 
function in the ApostolicCommission as related in Synoptic trad- 
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ition. R now finds a place for Johannine “witness” alongside of 
Petrine, by assigning to Peter the functions of a faithful shepherd, 
limiting these to the administrative activity of a “ruling overseer” 
in the classification of 1. Tim. 3 1-7. The Beloved disciple, on the 
other hand, is commissioned to a function more like that of the 
“teaching” elder of 1. Tim. 5 17. 

The contribution I desire to make at present to the historical 
interpretation of the Appendix is limited to this Commission to 
“white” martyrdom, the testimony of the “abiding witness” which 
plays so large a part in Johannine literature. 

For R is not introducing here any new conception. He is rather 
giving new and concrete application to the theme of authentic 
apostolic witness, a theme which I shall show to be of vital import to 
his age, and which is really dominant over all else with the nameless 
“Elder” who writes the Epistles of John. We may identify this 
Elder with the fourth evangelist whose teaching, oral and written, 
R is editing. At all events he glories in the “true witness” borne by 
the group of which he himself is an organic unit. He champions this 
“apostolic” witness committed to the Church over against the 
false witness of the “many antichrists” whom he opposes (1. Jn. 
1 1—4). Not without significance, then, is R’s substantial transcript 
of 3. Jn. 12 in 21 24, Apostolic “witness to the truth,” the historic 
eye- and ear-testimony of 1. Jn. 1 1-4, had become one of the most 
vital functions of the Church in this post-apostolic generation. It 
is true that “the Elder’’ of the Epistles takes this witness in a more 
mystical sense than R, when in 1. Jn. 5 e—12 he extends the original 
witness-bearing of the Apostles to include the continuous “abiding” 
witness of the Spirit in the Church, leaving his own individual part 
indeterminate, but if even first-rate modern interpreters have 
insisted on taking the corporate “we” of 1. Jn. 1 1-4 as a claim to 
actual membership in the apostolic body we need feel no surprise 
that R has done the same. 

Church history is so explicit, so unanimous, so emphatic as to 
the vital issues of the Johannine period that we scarcely need the 
explicit proof from the three Epistles as to its intense preoccupation 
with authentication of apostolic tradition. From Pastoral Epistles 
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with their norm of regulative “words of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(1. Tim. 6 3) to Papias, with his devotion to the “Interpretations of 
the Lord’s words” guaranteed by the “traditions of the Elders,” 
successors of the Apostles, this is the chief weapon of the Church 
over against the “vain talk” attractive to the many and the “alien 
commandments” promulgated by the heretics. But our best appre- 
ciation of the sense and feeling with which R composes his Com- 
mission of the Beloved disciple will be obtained by comparison of 
the words of Hegesippus, written not more than a few decades 
after the Appendix; for, as Eusebius expressly states, the five books 
of Hegesippus’ church history aimed to record “the true tradition 
of Apostolic doctrine,’ adduced in the Church’s defense against the 
godless heresies. 

Eusebius (HE, IV, xxii, 4—6) gives us the very words of this 
second century champion of orthodoxy: 


And after James the Just had suffered martyrdom, as had the Lord 
on the same account, Symeon, the son of the Lord’s uncle Clopas, was 
appointed the next bishop. All proposed him as second bishop because 
he was a cousin of the Lord. ... On this account they called the Church 
(in Jerusalem) a virgin, for as yet it had not been corrupted by vain 
utterances. But Thebuthis, because he was not made bishop, began to 
corrupt it. 


Hegesippus proceeds at this point to insert a list of five heretical 
sects (all Samaritan and not connected with Thebuthis) from whom 
he deduces the Gnostic heresies of his own time. But he had previ- 
ously given a different and overlapping list which shows his con- 
ception of the Apostolic body at Jerusalem as “true witness” to 
the Lord’s teaching against the perversions of heresy. Referring to 
Hegesippus’ characterization of the (Jerusalem) church as “a pure 
and uncorrupted virgin” Eusebius gives the purport of Hegesippus’ 
statement in this connection as follows: 

For if there were any that attempted to corrupt the sound norm of 
the preaching of salvation, they lay until then (the schism of Thebuthis) 
concealed in obscure darkness. But when the sacred college of Apostles 
had suffered death in various forms, and the generation of those that 
had been deemed worthy to hear the inspired wisdom with their own 
ears had passed away, then the league of godless error took its rise as 
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a result of the folly of heretical teachers, who because none of the 
Apostles was any longer living, attempted henceforth, with a bold face, 
to proclaim, in opposition to the preaching of the truth, the “knowledge 
which is falsely so-called.” 


Eusebius is certainly not misrepresenting Hegesippus’ conception 
of the function of the “college of the Apostles” in preserving “the 
sound norm of the preaching of salvation’ against the “godless 
heretics.” We have already observed a kindred sense of the unique 
value of the “true witness” of the body of eye- and ear-witnesses 
in 1. Jn. 1 1-4, and a similar appeal to the authentic tradition of 
“the elders the disciples of the Apostles” in the Preface to Papias’ 
Interpretation(s) of the Lord’s Oracles. Polycarp had previously 
(115 A.D.) urged the same remedy against the “vain talk” and 
“alien commandments” of the heretics (ad Phil. vii). Indeed the 
rise of heresy would inevitably throw back the post-apostolic gener- 
ation upon this “tradition handed down” (Polycarp), this “living 
and (locally) abiding word” of the elders the disciples of the Apost- 
les (Papias). It is the period in which an authenticated canon of 
“apostolic” Gospels is beginning to be formed to counteract the 
perversions of false teachers such as Marcion. Indeed no other 
course was possible. 

But we have special reason to take note of the testimony of 
Hegesippus thus summarized because of two connections. On the 
one hand it corresponds to that specialized form of Apostolic Com- 
mission which the Johannine Redactor composes in commendation 
of the work which he ascribes to “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” 
thus providing for John, son of Zebedee, a place alongside of Peter 
as “abiding witness’ for the authentic teaching; on the other hand 
it recalls an often quoted statement of Clement in refutation of the 
claim of the Gnostic Basilides to stand through his informant Glau- 
kias, an alleged “interpreter” of Peter, at no further remove from 
apostolic authority than the readers of the Gospel of Mark. 

The statement of Clement is rightly adduced by R. H. Charles 
(ICC on Revelation, p. xlvii) and others as evidence against the 
alleged survival of John “until the times of Trajan.” There is indeed 
a@ certain discrepancy between this passage from Strom. vii.17 and 
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the legend of the aged John and the robber cited by Clement 
himself in his Quis dives salvetur as “a myth which is not a mere 
myth but a real teaching.” In reality the robber story is a legend 
based on the tradition of the long-lived Apostle in Ephesus, and 
hence inconsistent with the Stromateis passage. Clement is uncon- 
scious of the inconsistency partly because he is only using the legend 
for its moral application, but also partly because the chronology em- 
ployed in his argument against Basilides is not his own. For even a 
surface inspection of its three-fold division of periods (1) that of the 
Lord’s own teaching, brought to a close before the death of Tiberius, 
(2) that of the Apostles, embracing the ministry of Paul, which 
,,was brought to a close in the reign of Nero,” (3) that of the here- 
sies “in the times of the Emperor Hadrian” reveals the standard 
and stereotyped argument of Hegesippus and other heresiologues 
for the late and dependent nature of heresy. In Strom. vii, 17, accord- 
ingly, Clement is simply repeating in a form adapted to his parti- 
cular refutation of the claim of Basilides, who did flourish “‘under 
Hadrian,” what Hegesippus had maintained against the earlier 
heretics. It is the common doctrine that the heretics had never 
ventured to show their heads while any of the sacred college of the 
Apostles was still alive. This, however, is manifestly in conflict 
with the later representation that John, last survivor of the Twelve, 
had himself been the principal malleus haereticorum. The dates given 
in Strom. vii, 17 are a survival. 

But it is not to Hegesippus, a writer probably unknown to him, 
that Clement resorts for his dating of heresy as post-apostolic. The 
two heresiologues are both dependent on a common source, the 
Ebionite Ev. Hebr. In the case of Hegesippus the fact of dependence 
on this post-canonical gospel, in which James the Just figured as 
head of the apostolic college and refuter of all the heresies of Juda- 
ism, is explicitly stated by Eusebius (HE IV, xxii, 7). Clement re- 
lated the same story according to Eusebius, in Books VI and VII 
of the Hypotyposes. What, then, was the argument of Ev. Hebr. ? 

In my recent Studies in Matthew (1930), Appended Note VI, I 
have indicated its probable nature and contents. Ev. Hebr. was an 
Ebionite post-canonical gospel written in Greek (it would other- 
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wise have been inaccessible to Clement). It was probably the same 
as that designated Gospel of the Twelve Apostles from the fact that 
it gave to James, as leader of the Twelve, the part taken by Peter 
in Acts 1—5, after whom the Apostles gave their witness in order, 
beginning with John. As in the Ascents of James and other Ebionite 
sources underlying the Clementina (200—210 A. D.) the Twelve 
thus became “witnesses” for the doctrine against various types of 
heresy. The underlying motive in this attempt to utilize the author- 
ity of the “sacred college of the Apostles” to establish the Ebionite 
doctrine current in Jerusalem as “the sound norm of the preaching 
of salvation” is older than the Appendix to Jn., though the various 
extant fragments of second century literature which reflect it may 
be largely later. 

We need not assume that it is in direct opposition to such exag- 
gerated claims as those exemplified by Hegesippus for the church of 
the Apostles and Elders in Jerusalem to sit in Moses’ seat regulating 
faith and practice, that the Appendix writer seeks a place for the 
Johannine type of teaching. But surely the spirit of the times as 
exhibited by Hegesippus and Papias throws much needed light on 
the motivation of R’s final words. In 21 24 both the spirit and letter 
of the nameless Ephesian Elder, writer of 1. Jn. 1 1-4; 5 e—12 and 
3. Jn. 12, are reflected. The general theme of paragraph B is Apo- 
stolic Witness-bearing. To Peter is conceded a place such as he 
really occupied, according to the conviction of the times, as chief 
under-shepherd of the flock of Christ, redeeming by a martyr fate 
his unfulfilled undertaking on the eve of Calvary. But with the rise 
of heresy and the passing of the generation which had been privi- 
leged to “hear the inspired wisdom with their own ears” another 
type of Witness-bearing had come to assume a new and vital im- 
portance. The editor of Jn. (R) presents a new body of tradition, a 
Hellenistic tradition which he holds to be derived from John, “‘the 
disciple whom Jesus loved.” Possessed of this he cannot be content 
to leave the Petrine teaching in sole command of the field. The 
office of “abiding witness to the apostolic faith” belongs rather, in 
his judgment, to one who both by word and pen had transmitted 
the record R himself has in hand. For this “Johannine” body of 
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teaching R seeks a place alongside of the witness of Peter. He will 
not commit himself to the extreme form of the claim made on its 
behalf that Jesus had given to John an assurance like that of the 
aged Simeon, that he should live on until the coming of the Lord’s 
Christ. He only maintains that Jesus had hinted at an apostolic 
witness for one who should “abide” as well as for him that should 
“follow.” R is convinced that the mysterious “disciple whom Jesus 
loved” of the Gospel is the author of its peculiar teaching, but he 
does not name him. He only ventures to suggest that this disciple 
was no other than the surviving “son of Zebedee.” 

Why, then, have we, in the Appendix, no more than this veiled 
suggestion of authorship? Modesty is not the cause of R’s reserve, 
for the claim made on behalf of the disciple in question is anything 
but modest. The answer may be found by reflection on the fate 
that had befallen a similar claim on behalf of the Book of prophecy 
given out shortly before, here in Ephesus, with positive and em- 
phatic assertion of Johannine authorship. The “I, John, am he 
that heard and saw these things” of Rev. 1 off.; 22 s had elicited 
from the start a very whirlwind of denial and opposition. R prefers 
to make his readers responsible for the inference his enumeration 
in 21 2 will inevitably suggest. This method leaves room for identi- 
fication of “the disciple whom Jesus loved” with one of the un- 
named “two other disciples” of v. 2 in case R’s own identification 
should be rejected. 

As regards date and occasion for this edition of the “Elder’s” 
literary remains I see no reason for more than a single slight 
alteration in the position assumed in my Fourth Gospel in Research 
and Debate twenty years ago. At that time I was not yet convinced, 
as I now am, that Tertullian’s reproach against Marcion for having 
“labored to destroy the status of those Gospels which are given out 
as the personal work of Apostles” (Adv. Marc. IV, iiif.) implied an 
explicit attack (doubtless in the Antitheses) upon the claims of Mt. 
and Jn.to apostolic authorship. My change of view implies a slightly 
earlier date for the present form of Jn., or at least for the belief 
sponsored in 21 24. It will have preceded the momentous visit of 
Polycarp to Rome in 154 A. D., much as the belief in apostolic 
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authorship for Mt. will have preceded the visit of Ignatius in 115. 
We cannot safely ascribe the origin of the Matthean tradition to 
Ignatius, though the renowned martyr’s preferential use of this 
particular Gospel may well have contributed largely to it. At least 
there was something approaching a canonization of Mt. at Rome 
about 120 A. D. In like manner Polycarp’s defense of Johannine 
Quartodecimanism may have contributed largely, after Polycarp’s 
no less glorious martyrdom, to the acceptance in Roman circles of 
the theory of apostolic authorship for Jn. At least all the evidence 
earlier than the visit of Polycarp is adverse to any such acceptance ; 
whereas afterward, beginning with Tatian, disciple of Justin, we 
find a disposition to treat Jn. as of equal rank with the earlier Gos- 
pels, and, finally, beginning with Theophilus of Antioch, the bold 
assertion that it had the Apostle John as its author. 

In any case it is the addition of the Appendix which made for Jn. 
all the difference between neglect and highest honor. And the com- 
position of the Appendix has precisely this honor in view. Whether 
composed in Ephesus or at Rome, this redactional supplement 
bears all the ear-marks of the struggle for apostolic authentication 
which characterizes the period of rivalry for a place in the growing 
four-gospel canon. The “‘status‘‘ accorded to Mt. about 120 A. D. 
is the status sought for Jn. in the form it received at the hands of R 
some twenty years later. The resistance the claim encountered 
lasted well into the third century, but the Muratorianum records 
already the favorable decision secured by Irenaeus and its other 
friends. R’s tentative but mistaken identification of the “disciple 
whom Jesus loved” with the nameless “Elder” of the Epistles 
finally carried the day. 
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CCORDING to tradition Christianity was brought to Ethiopia in 
the time of Constantine the Great. Meropius, a Syrian merchant, 
on a voyage to India, took with him two of his kinsmen, the two 
brothers Frumentius and Aedesius. As they were sailing down the 
Red Sea, they stopped at a certain place, probably Adulis, the 
seaport of Axum, where the natives killed Meropius and all of the 
crew except the two brothers whom they took to the king. The latter 
made Frumentius his chancellor and Aedesius his cupbearer. Accor- 
ding to tradition these two brothers introduced Christianity into 
Abyssinia. Later on Aedesius returned to his native land where he 
became presbyter of a church at Tyre. Frumentius was interested 
in the spiritual welfare of the Christians in Abyssinia and so went to 
Athanasius, the patriarch of Alexandria, with a request that he 
send a bishop to Abyssinia. Thereupon Athanasius felt that Fru- 
mentius was the man for the office and accordingly ordained him 
as bishop of Ethiopia. In that capacity he is generally known as 
Abba Salama. It is certain that he was consecrated before 370 and 
probably was ordained around 330. At any rate about 340‘ Ezana, 
king of Axum, embraced Christianity and made his kingdom Chris- 
tian. 

Christianity spread rapidly in Abyssinia, and consequently a 
translation of the Scriptures became a necessity. Probably the 
Gospels, or the whole New Testament and the Psalms were trans- 

6 
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lated first. In the course of time the whole Bible was rendered into 
Ge'ez or Ethiopic. Frumentius has been regarded by some traditions 
as the translator of the Scriptures. It is possible that he began the 
work or had it done under his oversight. Christianity cannot per- 
manently acquire root and grow without the Scriptures in the ver- 
nacular. Furthermore Chrysostom (f 407) may have known about 
an Ethiopic version (Chrysostom, Homilia, In Joannem II,2, ad 
finem). According to another tradition, however, the Bible was 
turned into Ethiopic by the Nine Saints, who as Monophysites fled 
after the Council of Chalcedon in 451 from Syria to Egypt and thence 
made their way into Abyssinia. Christianity was well established in 
that country in the fifth century, which would imply a Bible or at 
least portions of the Scriptures in the vernacular previous to that 
prosperity of the Church. The whole matter is in obscurity, but 
I am inclined to agree with Dillmann for an early date and to 
believe with Méchineau that & was commenced in the second half 
of the fourth century before the arrival of the Nine Saints. It may 
be that the Nine Saints revised the original Ethiopic translation. 
At any rate my study shows that 1. Kings of & is based on B with 
a strong Lucianic influence. It is possible that the B text which is 
the basis of came from Alexandria through Frumentius’ relations 
with Athanasius, while the Lucianic readings were introduced by 
the Nine Saints, who came from Syria. On the other hand it must 
be borne in mind that Frumentius himself was a Syrian. 

Dillmann recognizes three groups of MSS. in the Ethiopic Ver- 
sions of Kings. The Versio antiqua is represented by two MSS.: S 
(Codex membranaceus Riippelianus, Frankfurt a. M.) and A (Codex 
Abbadianus, LVIT, Paris, 15th century). The latter is several cen- 
turies older than §, but is inferior to S and has Amharic character- 
istics. Both of these MSS. contain no chapter divisions. In the sec- 
ond group he places the vulgar text or cow} which is now used in 
the Church of Abyssinia. This group contains emendations from 
later Greek versions, modern words, and chapter divisions; it is 
represented by B (Codex Brucianus, Bodleian library), C (Codex 
Abbadianus, CXXXVII, Paris), D (Codex Abbadianus CXCVII, 
Paris), M (British Museum), R (Codex membranaceus Riippelianus, 
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Frankfurt a. M.). B and M rather rarely, and D very often, reveal 
readings of the first group, but they are more frequently influenced 
by the third version. The third version or Hebrew-Ethiopic is old 
and may have been made direct from the Hebrew and agrees more 
frequently with the first than with the second group. The third 
version had no public authority and was used more by scholars 
than by lay people. In this group Dillmann places E (Codex Abba- 
dianus XXXV, Paris). This MS. contains readings of both the sec- 
ond and the third groups. With the exception of A, these codices 
were copied in the 17th or 18th centuries. 

There is, however, another MS. of the Versio antiqua which 
contains the two Books of Samuel and the two of Kings: Codex 
Vaticanus-Borgianus (Vatican, No. L, V—16), which had been 
used for liturgical purposes in the church at Jerusalem. This MS. 
in 1694 and at the latest in 1696 was in the possession of J. Pastri- 
tius. The codex was in Jerusalem before 1637, having been sent 
there by ‘Amda-Sejon Gabra Masqal, who ascended the throne of 
Axum in 1314 and died in 1344. The codex may hail from Axum, 
although it is not so stated in the MS. Codex Borgianus probably 
is older than Cod. P 32 (1270—1285). King ‘Amda-Sejon dedicated 
Codex Borgianus to the Virgin Mary; it was accordingly regarded 
as very valuable. 

In making my collations I used the text of B as published in 
Swete’s Old Testament in Greek and Dillmann’s Ethiopic text. I 
also compared Dillmann’s text word for word with Codex Borgi- 
anus of which there is a photostatic copy of 1. and 2. Kings in the 
Yarnall Library at the Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Philadelphia. All deviations from the text of B have been 
compared with the variants listed in Holmes-Parsons.! 


1 The following symbols have been used in this essay: A Codex Alexan- 
drinus . Arm. Armenian Version. B Codex Vaticanus. Bg. Codex Vaticanus- 
Borgianus Aethiopicus. D1. Dillmann’s text. © Versio Antiqua Aethiopica. 
% Massoretic text. H-P Holmes-Parsons. k xown versio Aethiopica. Lu. 
Lucian (MSS. 19, 82, 93, 108). N (XI of Holmes-Parsons), Basilianus. 
Whenever DI. and Bg. agree, £ includes both. The numbering of chapters 
and verses is according to Swete. 


6* 
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It has been known for several centuries that #& is derived from 
the Greek. Walton (I. c.) refers to this fact, and so does Ludolf 
(Historia Aethiopica, Frankfurt a. M., 1681, lib. III, cap. IV). 
Eichhorn (I. c.), no doubt echoing these writers, repeats this infor- 
mation. 

A comparison of & with B makes it very apparent that & is 
rendered from a Greek source. A comparison of a few transliter- 
ations leaves no doubt: 

2 a6e, kopor, gords; cemsdarews, séndalé; 2 16k; 1030; 16 15, aA- 
Aopirwy, *ildféli; 6 30, apxevOivwr, *argéutindn; 71 et passim, 
Tupov, Tiros; 12 24b, oKuTaAns sdgetélém. 

A careful study shows that © is based on a text similar to that of 
B. In 4 10—14 we have a place of special difficulty on account of a 
group of proper names where & makes a number of wrong divisions 
and combinations. An analysis of &, however, leaves no doubt 
that follows B and not Lu. In 2 3, ra Kpiuara, agrees with B in 
having no plus. In 2 ssi, &@ Balat = BadAa of B. In 246d, Ocpuai, 
an error in B, is reproduced in &, Tarmé. In 2 46f even though B is 
wrong, “Pagei, & has Rafi; again we have evidence that a Greek 
original was used. The Hebrew for this word (I. Kings 5 4) is 
noph. In 246f, ov« jv dpxwv, the negative is a solus in B, but 
s€ agrees in also having the negative. Another solus of B is found in 
49 ad finem, BaOdauar, eis: & agrees, bet lamanis. 22 16, 
mevrakis, is rendered as ‘how often’ in #&, agreeing with B™ 
TOT aKis. 

In 4 19, Povacovd: &, Fahdsid is closer to B than to Lu (Papa- 
ovx, 93, 108; Bapcaovx, 82). & and B agree in omitting 2012. & 
follows B in passing from 13 34 directly to 14 21. 

The following classification of MSS. and edd. for 1. Kings is 
adapted from Rahlfs (op. cit.) : (1) real Lucianic MSS., 19, 82, 93, 
108; (2) the Complutensian Polyglot; (3) Lagarde’s ed. (op. cit.); 
(4) Lucianic variations in the margin, 243; (5) MSS. with many 
Lucianic readings in the text, 158, 56, 246; (6) MSS. with occasional 
Lucianic readings in the text, 44, 106, 71, 245, 123. 

While # follows B in the main, there are some passages where 
we apparently have a conflate of B and Lu.: 
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17, kat éBoyPouv dzicw ’Adwveov: Lu. xai avredauBavorro 
avrov: , ‘And they clove to Adonias and aided him.’ While the 
dmiow may have suggested #’s rendering, it looks more like a con- 
flate of B and Lu. 

19, Tovs ad pous ; 82, ravras Tovs avd pas: & =ravTas Tovs adpous. 

11 14, “Pacuuaaép: 82, 93, 108, 246, “Paeuad: D1., Ramématér, 
Bg., ’Ermématér; it looks like a conflate spelling. 

15 28, A Biov, @ + ‘king of Juda.’ This plus may have been sug- 
gested by Lu. 

20 11; & follows Lu. in verse 11 (which is notin B) to 'lefaBed, but 
it omits all from xaOa yeyparra to the end of the verse, even though 
‘Lu. has the whole verse. Thus it partially agrees with B in the minus. 

There are some passages where B stands alone. In these cases & 
corrects B; in these readings & naturally agrees with Lu.: 

5 6, dovAeias cov dwaow cor: &, ‘And wages of thy servitude too 
I shall give thee.’ B leaves out pio Ov. 

7 3, TO aiAap Tov oxov. This is a solus in B; the other MSS. 
read: Tous dvo oTvAous TO aida Tov otkov. & agrees with this. 

8 36, T@ dovAw cov, a solus in B; &, ‘to thy people.’ 

9 26, "Euaecewv, a solus in B, for which the other MSS. have 
Tacwy: &, Géstjon. 

10 21, dpupod otkov tov A:Bavov: B and 119 are the only MSS. 
reading dpusuod oixou: s correctly reads: ‘of the house of the wil- 
derness of Lebanon.’ 

12 24p, Dapeoa, a solus in B; &, Sarira. 

15 33, B omits tov Aca: & has it la Asa. 

16 6, "Hdaav: only so in B; &, Ela. 

16 29, lwrapad: & + ‘the king of Juda.’ So do all except B. 

Although @ in the main follows B, the agreements with Lu. are 
very numerous. In case a reading agrees with the four MSS. 19, 82, 
93, 108, I shall generally label the Greek counterpart simply as Lu. 
When the four MSS. do not agree, I shail name the individual 
codices. The following are the agreements between & and Lu.: 

1 6, éroinoas; Lu. adds ovrws. So does &. 

19, Tovs adeApors avrov: 19, 93, 108 add rovs vious rob 
Baciréws. So does &. 
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1 17, Kipre: 82, 42 add wou Bacwred. So does &. 

1 35, principio, A, cat avaBijoecOat dricw avrToo Kai eiceNevoeTat 
kat xaPjoera: 19, 106, cat avaBjoerOe oTicw avTou Kai eioedev- 
oeTat kai Kabijoerat: 82, sic nisi kaOtetrar: 108, sic nisi eireXedoere 
(sic) kat xaOjoerar: 93, kat avaBioerOe dricw Kal ciredevoeTat Kat 
caQcetre : &, ‘And ascend ye and follow him, and he will enter and sit 
down.’ 

1 38, 6 DeeOOei: 82, 93, 0 DeATer: &, félti. 

1 43, kat uaXa, omitted in 82, 93, 245; also in &. 

1 47, Dadwuwv: A, 44, + Tov viot cov: 19, viov cov DoNouovTos: 
108, Tov vio’ cov DorAouevros DI. ‘Salémén, thy son.’ 

1 47, ad finem, éxt Thv Koirnv: A, 82, 93, 108, 44, + avrov. So &. 

2 1, awexpivato: Lu. évereiAato: & ‘commanded.’ 

2 4, €v adnOeia ev SAn kapdta: 93, 44 insert cai after adnOeia. 
s@ agrees, ‘and.’ 

27, Ste obtws Fryyiwav mor: 19, 93, 108, Ste odros wapéory 
evwrriov pov. % also reads ovros. 

2 19, €t Tov Opovov Lu. + avrod: & ‘upon his throne.’ 

2 26, 6 Bacirevs: 93, 108 + Ladrwuwv: &, ‘Salomon, the king.’ 

2 29, cat idov KaTéxe: 93 omits idov. So &. 

2 33, ad finem, Ews aiwvos rapa Kupiov: 108 transposes these 
two phrases; so does &. 

2 351, Mayaw: Lu. Maydw: &, Magdo. 

2 s5m, principio, obros: 82, 93, 108, 243, 245, 56, 246, cat odTos. 
So &. 

2 s6e, Zadwuov: Lu. + ev quépa pia. So &. 

2 ach, kui &dpauev. This was read as a proper name, wé ’édrdnsd, 
but so also did 82, 93, 44, cat Edpav; and 56, cai’ Eodpap. 

2 ach, Kaxovp: 82, 93, 108, Zaxxoup: 56, 106, Zaxoup: D1., Zé- 
kar; Bg. Zakér. 

4 6, "Axel: 19, 108, "Ayr: 93, ‘Ayr: &, ’ Aha. 

4 6, "Edpa: 93, 108, *Edpau: &, ’Edra. 

4 9,‘ Piixas: 93, ‘PiryaB: &, Rakeb. 

4 12, Aav: Lu. Daav: &, Sahdn. 

4 13, ad finem, eis: omit 19, 82, 93, 44, 106, 245, 247; so &. 

430, kal mapa mavtwv Tov Bacidéwv: post cal, 71, édauBave 
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dopa: sic nisi cai, 82, 93, 56, 106, 158, 243, 245. &, wa jenas’é 
"amha "émhabi nigasta. 

7 4, Xwvevra: 19, 93, 108, 44, 56, 71, 106, 123, 158, 243, 245, 246, 
247 + yadkd. So , zabért. 

7 11, myxet: Lu. + anorav tHv Oadaccav: &, ‘which bears this 
sea and lifts it up.’ 

7 25, Tas méevre pwexwvw0. déxa is found in 19, 108, 56, 123, 158, 
246, 106. # also has ‘ten.’ 

8 46, of aixuadwriCovres: 19, 82, 93, + avrovs. So &. 

8 47 xat denOooiv cov: Lu. and £& omit. 

8 59, TOU ToLeiv TO Dtxaiwua Tov dovAou cov ‘Iopayd: after cou 
19 and 108 insert cat To dixaiwua Tov Aaov cov: so do 44, 106, 123, 
243, 245, but without Tov. s agrees with this addition. 

8 59, ad finem, év nuépa énavrov: Lu. reads avrod for énavTov. 
So &, *élati. 

8 63, Bowy dvo Kai eikoot xiAtddes. All add xai rpoBatwv éxa- 
Tov elkoot xidtadas except B, 44, 106. Dl. agrees with this ad- 
dition, but Bg. has ‘two thousand.’ 

8 64, Kal Tas Ovcias Kai Ta oTéaTa Tay eipyixwv: 82, 93, 108, 
kai Tas Ovcias Tav eipyuiK@v Kai Ta oréara, has a similar trans- 
position, but with omission of xai 2°: ‘and fat, a sacrifice of peace.’ 

8 64, THY OAOKaUTWow 2°, 19, 93, 108, 106, 123, 24 read Kat To 
dapov. So & quérbandni. 

9 11, Xespau: 19 and 108 cai Xetpau. So w. 

10 17, principio, cat Tpraxdcia: Lu. cai éroince 300; © agrees 
with Lu. 

10 21, Ste odk jv AoyiCouevov: 82, 93, 158, 246, Ste ovK iv TO 
apyvptov NoyiCouevor. s, ‘so that not was an enumeration of silver.’ 

10 23, cat tHv Madcav, unique in B. 82, 93, 108, 246, Mayeddw: 
D1., wa magédin; Bg., wi magdon. 

11 7, Oupiwy kat €Ovov: 44, cat éOvuia cat Ove: so 82, 243 mg, 
without cai 1°; , ‘He sacrificed and made burnt offerings’, with 
transposition of the verbs. 

11 10, Kat gurakacba wotjoat: Lu. inserts a second cat between 
these two infinitives. & agrees with this addition. 
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1114, ‘AdpaGap: 93, 246, Lagarde, Adpaaap. © apparently 
follows Lu.: Dl., ’Adré‘azar; Bg., ’ Adré‘azar. 

11 33, xat év Tots eidwAors: Lu., eidwAw. So &. 

11 41, ad finem, év BiBrWw pnuatwv Dadoudv: for pauatwv 
82, 93, 108, Adywv juepav: 246, pyuatwv juepar. In sw the passage 
reads: ‘in the book of the words of his days.’ 

1218, cat é\sOoBoAncay avrov év NiBors: Lu. adds was "Ioparr 
after év AiMow: 247 after avrov. &, ‘and stoned him all Israel.’ 

12 24-0, kai dwces To ‘lepoBoau: Lu. adds déxa pijyyara. 
does not add anything here, but for dadexa pirypata 2°, it reads 
‘ten fragments.’ 

12 24—0, ad finem, Lu. adds BaoiwAcdoeis: 82, ‘thou shalt rule.’ 

13 2, wpos TO Ovorartypov: 19, 108, 158, + 6 avOpwros Tov 
Oeou: & ‘the man of the Lord.’ 

13 2, cavoer: 19, 82, 93, 123, karaxavoe: & has two synonyms: 
‘will consign to the flames and burn.’ It may in this manner render 
kaTaxavoet. 

13 4, aro Tov Ovovacrnpiov: 19 and 92 have ézi with the geni- 
tive; 245 with the accusative. © renders é7i. 

13 7, eis ofkov: 82, 108, eis Tov ofkov pov. So &. 

13 20, Kai éyévero avtav KaOnuévwv: 19, 108, avrod KaOnpévov. 
2, ‘and then when he is sitting at the table.’ 

13 32, ev Badd: 82, 93, 158, 243, 247 place tov before this 
phrase; 44, 106 omit év. &, zabatél seems Lucianic. 

14 21, Maayapu: 82, 108, Naava: &, Nahanon. 

1512, tas TeAeras: 19, 108, 243 mg, ras orijAas: 82, 93, Tas 
areas: &, ‘images of the gods.’ 

1524, ‘Aca: Lu. and & add peta ta&v rarépwv avrod. 

1524, Aaveid: Lu. and & add warpos avrod. 

16 15, l'aBav, found only in B, 82, 108, 245. # corrects B in fol- 
lowing the reading ['aBaOwv, Gabatén. In verse 17 B also has 
TaBabav. 

16 28¢, kai & cvvéBero' Iwradad + pera Baciéws ’ Iopay. This 
is found in all the MSS. except B, 19, 108. &, mésla négiida ’ésra@’ él. 

17 1, 6 rpodyrys: Lu. omits; so D]., but Bg. places it after Oeo- 
Betrngs. 
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18 5, ad finem, aro Tav oxnvov: Lu., ad juev Krivy: &, ‘our 
animals.’ 

18 11, ad finem, avayyedXe TH Kupi cov. All MSS. but B, N, 
82, 93 add idov ’Hrciou: & nahit haba hilawi ’eljas. 

18 12, awayyeiAa To ‘Axaaf. All but B, N, 82,93, 245 have a 
plus; so &, ‘if he did not find thee.’ 

18 27, Stt Oeds eorw. Lu. and & omit. 

18 34, éwt TO OAOKavTwma: , diba méSwa‘. While this may be 
merely a translation, mé3wd‘ suggests @us.aeTipiov. This appears 
to be Lucianic influence; 19, 82, éxi ro Ovotarrijpiov éxi TO ddO- 
cavTwua: 93 omits To 2°; 108, dAXoxavTwpara. 

18 44, éwraxt: & omits. 82 omits cai eréorpee (B, axéorpe- 
Wev) To waidapiov érrax:. This is probably the source of &’s omis- 
sion. 

18 44, dvayoura bdwp. Lu. + ard Oadacons: s, ‘from the sea.’ 

19 12, ad finem, Aerts: 108, 245, 247 + Kat éexet Kupuos: 71, 
éxet Kupros: ®, ‘and there was the Lord.’ 

20 1, pr. 19, 93, 108, 243, 158, 246, 106, 71, 245, 123 et alteri, 
kat éyéveTo weTa Ta pjyara: s#, ‘and then after this word.’ 

20 21, principio, idov éyw: pr. Lu. rade Neyer Kupros: , ‘as 
says the Lord.’ 

20 27, ad finem, xai éropevOy: Lu. and & omit. 

21 15, kai émecxévato ‘AxaaB tovs apxovras, Ta madapia 
TOY XOPaY, Kai éyéveTo StaKdo1a Kai Tpiaxovra. 92, 44, 106 omit 
‘AxaaB: 19 omits ra radapia: 19, 247 omit tev xopav: 19, 44,71, 
106, 243, 245, 247 add dvo. & appears to reflect Lucianic influence : 
‘and the number of them, 232 kings who will aid him.’ 

21 17, Kat e&nAOov apxovres madapia: 92, 106, 123, Tawapia 
Tav apxovrwr: &, ‘and went out the boys of the rulers.’ 

21 19, nai uy e€eAOatwoar ex THs wddews: 19,82, 108, cai e&HAOov: 
#, ‘and they forsooth already have gone forth from the city.’ 

21 19, Gpxovra ra ratdapia, Gpxovra TH xopav: 19, 108, Ta 
madapia TaY apxdvTwv THY xwpav: 245, 247 omit rev 1°; 106 
(xopev) omits both ray. &, ‘those boys of the rulers of the regions.’ 

21 25, Kat jxovoev Tis wvis a’tov: Lu. pwvis avtav: &, ‘and 
he heard them.’ 
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22 3, NaBewv: 19, 82, 93, Tov uy AaBetv: #&, ‘that we do not take. 

2212, kat evodwore cat dwre Kupios: 82, 93, Kupros after 
evodaoe: ce: so &, but Bg. adds a second Kupuos after dace. 

22 17, ovx ows: & omits; 19, 108, omit ov. 

22 53, ockov, Lu. and & omit. 

Besides these cases where s agrees with all or some of the real 
Lucianic MSS. (19, 82, 93, 108) as well as with others, there are a 
number of passages of agreement with the MSS. that contain 
Lucianic readings: 

1 2, ad finem, 6 Kvpés mov: Hue B*> ™8 and 44; so @. 

23, dtxawmara: 71, 247, 243mg + avrov: so &. 

2 6, év eipyvy: 243, 244, ev aiwatt: 247, ov ev atuati: &, ‘in his 
blood.’ 

2 20, uxpav: 245 omits; so s. 

2 22, rTmv ABeaoa: 44 and & add Dovpanrw. 

2 31, e€éxeev: 56, 106, 158, 243, 246, 247 + *TwaB: so &. 

2 32, "léOep: 44, 106,’ Iabep: &, "Tjatér. 

32, ad finem, éws viv: 243mg, ews tis quéepas éxetvys: 247, 
ws TOV juepav éxeivov: &, ‘that day.’ 

3 17, Kupte: A, 44, 56, 71, 106, 158, 243, 245, 246, 247 + mov. 
So #. 

4 5, "Opvea: se, ’Arja; ACapras, A, 44, 56, 71, 106, 158, 245, 246, 
247. It seems that & is derived from this form with loss of the first 
two letters. 

4 6, Da: 243, 245, Dapav: &, Safan. 

4 11, ad finem, eis: omit A, 44, 106, 243, 247; so . 

4 25, kai codiav: omit 44, 243, 245; so &. 

4 27, Mad: LDapuad 56, 243; &, Samad. 

5 5, kvptos 6 Beds: 44, 106, 123, 247 omit 6 Beds. So &. 

5 11, maxeip: 106, uayarn: &, ma‘akéto. 

6 4, Neo: 56, Nivav: 246, Newav: &, Nésan. 

7 13, es Tov olkov: 246, eis Tov Toixov: so &, li mangala *ardfet. 

7 26, Tas Oepuaorpes: &, wii kékémata 3; the ‘three’ may be a 
case of dittography, but perhaps rather wrong division, Oepmuas 
Tpew, as in 71, 245, 247. In verse 31, Oepuacrpes is similarly 
treated. 
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7 35, wévte é& apiorepov Kai wévre ex de<iwv: 44, 56, 71, 106, 
123, 245, 246 transpose these two phrases; so does #. 

8 17, Tov maT pos wou: 106, 123, 245, 246, 247 add Aaveid. So does £. 

8 36, Taig GuapTiats TOU dovAoV Gov Kai Tov aod cou: 44, 106, 
243, 245, omit tov dovAov cov Kat: so does &. 

8 46, of aixuadwriCovres: 44, 71, 106, 123, 243, 246 add avrovs. 
So does &. 

9 26, Tits €oxarns Oadacons: 44 omits éryarys: so &. 

11 21, €v Aityirrw: 245 omits; so does &. 

11 27, ért Baoréa: 44, éxt Darwuwr. So &, but this may be an 
independent reading, since ZaAwpuwv follows directly in starting a 
new sentence. 

12 24g, ad finem, ovrws éXadyoev mpos oe 6 ads: 243, ws ELadyoe 
™Mpos oé 6 Aads ovTws Aadzjoas Tpos Tov adv: &, ‘As speak to 
thee the people, so with them thou forsooth to the people.’ Although 
this passage occurs in a plus which is very evidently based on 
12 6—7, it should be noted that 12 e—7 does not contain this parti- 
cular sentence. 

13 22, ad finem, rev ratépwv cov: 158, Tov rarpos cou: &, ‘thy 
father.’ 

14 28, 6 BaciAeus. This is also omitted in 71 and &. 

22 26, pos Dewjp: 44, 123, 158, 245, pos "Aupov: 106, 243, 
247, mpos ‘Amwv: &, hiba amon. 

22 34, els: 245, els e& adrav: 247, e& adrav els: &, ‘one from 
the midst of them.’ 

It will be noticed that MS. 247 in many cases agrees with the 
group of Lucianic MSS. There are a few cases of unique agree- 
ments with 247, which will now follow: 

1 51, épofjOn Tov Baciréa Darwpwv: 247, axe rpocdrov =.: 
2, ‘he feared from the face of king Saldmon.’ 

2 43, ovk epirAakas Tov Spxov Kupiov cat Tv evrodyjy'247 trans- 
poses Tov Spxov and tTHv évToAy; so does &. 

2 45, evomov Kupiov eis Tov aiava: 247 transposes these two 
phrases. So does #&. . 

3 18, ad finem, A adds racas Tas jjuépas cov. Except for the cou 
247 agrees with A; #, ‘in all thy days.’ 
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4 24, Ott iy apxwv Tépav Tov ToTauod: in a plus 247 contains 
év mao BaciAevor: s&, ‘since he was ruler over the princes beyond 
the river.’ 

5 9, €ws Tov Tomov: 247, ws Tov toTauou: &, ‘until the river.’ 
The translator, however, may have misread to7zov as woTamov 
independently of a reading like that of 247. 

8 64, Thy dAoKavTwow 1°; A, 247 add Kai To d@pov, which is 
represented in & by wiquérband. 

10 9, move Kpiua év dikaroouvy Kat év Kpimaow avta@v: 247, kat 
for év 1° followed by the accusative; omits cai. & agrees with 247. 

13 26, €x THs dd0v: & and 247 both omit. 

One corruption may be treated by itself, although it seems to 
have a Lucianic origin: 25, év TH Covy adtot Th ev TH Ooi adTod. 
& read Cavy as Cw: ‘upon his life on his loins.’ Lu. (19, 82, 93, 108) 
reads év 7% Cwn mou: 245, év TH Cwy avrov. Arm. also reads, ‘in life 


his.’ 


There are a number of unique readings in & which will now be 
considered : 
1 4, xat jv OadXrovea Tov Bacidéa Kat: & omits all after cai 1° 


and writes: ‘and she remained (sat down).’ 

1 9, tis ‘Pwyid. This, however, is not an independent error: N, 
ths yis‘Pwypd: Arm. ‘the land of Rogel‘: Georgian, according to 
H-P, éxoueva yijs “Pwyit. This apparently rests on an error of 
reading Tis wis as THs Yas. 

2 35€, THv Kpivny was probably read as ra xpivea ‘the lilies,’ 
since #& has ségéjata, ‘flowers.’ 134 and 242 read xpivyy. 

2 5e, Kal wxoddunoev THy axpav Exadfw ex avriis: &, ‘and he 
built the wall (citadel) too.’ 

2 35-1, XeBpav: &, Batirim. Cf. 2 8, BaaOoupeiu. 

2 39, dvo dovAor: , ‘three men.’ This is an error probably due to 
attraction from Tpia in the same verse. 

2 acf, €v macw Tois Baci\evow: &, ‘in all the kingdoms.’ So 
also in aek. 

427, YaOav rov Zapetrnv: Di., Bétan zirjawi; Bg. Bitan zir- 
jawi. 

4 28, mevraxiocyinat: s, ‘five hundred.’ 
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5 6, kata mwavra: #& read xara as Kai. 

61, €v T@ TeccEpaKxoTT@ Kai TeTpaxooisT® ere. Instead of 
‘fourtieth‘ MSS. 19, 93, 56, 246 read ev t@ oydonxoore: 108, ev To 
oydwnxorr@. & is not entirely Lucianic, since it has ‘four hundred 
and eighty-fourth year.’ The ‘four’ is probably added from terapto 
of the same verse. 

6 6, wévTe Kal eikoot: &, ‘twenty’, probably from the previous 
€(KOCl, 

6 20, Xpuoiw ovvnexheiouerw: s, ‘with gold, and he adorned it.’ 
Did the translator read some form of cvyxoopéw ? 

7 9, kat méaOpov: &, wi mélantrén. 

717, & misread @piat vroxatw tev ovTjpwr: ‘as a likeness 
which beneath the Aovrip (sg.).’ But in verse 20 wpiat is read 
correctly. 

8 37, evrupiopuos: &, mansit, ‘tentatio,’ suggests that the trans- 
lator read wetpacuos. 

9 6, & €dwxev Mavens evomiov tuav: &, zi wahabkéwd lamisé 
bagédmeékémi, ‘which I gave to Moses before you.’ It may be of 
interest to note that the Complutensian Polyglot has a similar 
reading, d €dwxa évwmiov vuov. It is obvious, however, that this 
agreement has no textual value and may be purely accidental. 

11 18, éx Tis woAews Madiau: &, ‘from the city of Edom.’ 

12 21, oxyrrpov: &, tardfd,’ remnant, remaining part.’ One may 
wonder whether our translator read cataXourov or kaTaAeuma of 
verse 24y. 

12 21, éxaTov Kai elkoor yiuades: #, ‘one hundred and two 
thousand.’ 

12 27, kat KUptov avtav mpos ‘PoBoau: & takes xvpiov as nomi- 
native and supplies a verb: ‘And the Lord turn them to Rehoboam 
(Rob‘am). 

13 3, idov: &, ‘this.’ 


14 28, kal awnpeidovto aira eis TO Oce Tay TapaTpexovTwv: &, 
‘And they await him until he come forth in theirstation.’ Itmay be 
merely a desperate attempt to make sense out of an obscure passage. 

15 18, TaBepeua: N, Tarepeupav: DI, Tadérman; Bg., Ta- 
dréman. 
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15 20, Adeduad: 19, A BeAuaa: 93 ‘A BerAuaar: 246, ‘A Beduaxa: 
Lagarde, ‘ABeAwaaya: D1., ’Abdmeélah; Bg., ’Abelémaha. 

15 21, ‘Paaua: &, Réhma, but in verses 17 and 22 # has Rama. 

15 23, Tois Bacw\evow lovda: &, ‘kingdom of Juda.’ 

16 18, kat wopevovra eis GvTpov Tov oikov Tov Baciéws: &, 
‘And they burned the house of the king.’ Evidently rupevovrat 
was read here. 

17 12, woujow airo éuavry : & renders éuavty by ‘for thee.’ 

17 19, ad finem, kat éxoiucev avrov ézi Tis KNwns: &, ‘and he 
laid him down and lay down (Bg., + with him).’ 

18 21, én audorépas Tais tywias: &, ‘upon both of them, 4. e. 
your errors (sins).’ The translator probably read ayvotas. 

191 ad finem, Tovs rpodiras év poudaia: &, ‘the prophets of 
shame.’ 

19 6, kai éwéBAevev "HAeiov: &, ‘and then ’Eljas arose.’ 

20 13, kat éexaOioav: &, ‘and I stood.’ 

20 22, kat dow Tov oixdv cou: &, the house of Ahab.’ This may 
be merely a matter of translation. 

21 10, kat awéorei\ev mpos adrov: &, ‘and sent them a second 
time.’ This, however, may be merely a matter of translation. 

21 10, Dauapeias: &, by error, Sdrja, ‘Syria.’ 

21 12, kai éyévero Ste amexpiOn ate Tov Aoyov TovTov: &, ‘and 
then at that time he heard this voice.’ 

21 14, Tis cuvarper Tov woAenov; , ‘Who is first injured and who 
starts the slaughter ?’ This may, however, be only a free translation. 

21 18, efreiv avrois, els eipivyy, od yap exropevovTa, svAdaBeiv 
avrous CavTas. Kai els TOAEMOV, Cavras ovdAaBeiv avrous: &, ‘And 
good health (safety) thou shalt say to them in peace, therefore, 
so that their living ones they may seize, since he goes forth and is 
not noticed from the city.’ & omits cat ef méenov Covras ovdXa- 
Beiv airous. In ov yap éxropevovra the negative is omitted; the 
verb is put in the singular and placed after Covras 1°. 

21 28, ad finem, Sri éyw Kupros: &, ‘that he is Lord.’ 

21 40, Kai éeyerjOn, mepeBrévaro 6 dovAds cou Ode Kat Bde, Kat 
odTos ovk jv. $s, ‘And then while I turn this way and that, I 
lacked him.’ 
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21 40, ad finem, "Idov xai ra Evedpa wap’ euot eovevoas: &, 
‘Thou hast killed him, and behold thou wilt appear that thou art a 
robber.’ 

22 12, cai daoer Kupuos eis xeipas cov cai tov Baoihea Lupias: 
, ‘And he will return them, 7. e. Syria, into thy hand and their 
king.’ 

22 19, ovx éyw* axove piua Kupiov: &, ‘Am not I rather he who 
heard the voice of the Lord ?’ 

22 34, T@ yuodxw avToU: s#, ‘to one from among his army.’ 

22 36, kai €rrn 6 oTpaToxijpué: &, ‘and came forth the herald.’ 
Arm. agrees with ©: ‘and came the herald.’ Both these renderings, 
however, may be merely a matter of translation, and the similarity 
probably was reached independently. 

22 38, kal awévnpav TO aiua ext Thy Kpivyy Dauapetas: &, ‘And 
they took his chariot outside the city of Samaria.’ 

22 38, kal ai ropvat eAovcarTo ev TH aiuart: &, ‘And the harlots 
too bathed in that water.’ 

There are some unique additions, but in many cases it seems that 
they have no textual value; they probably were added merely for 
the sake of clearness. The following is a list of the most important 
ones: 

1 2, kat eirov of aides avTou: & + ‘to David.’ 

1 10, Tovs duvarous: & + avrar. 

1 10d finem, ovd« éxadecev: &, ‘he did not call them,’ 

1 24, NaOav: & + ‘the prophet.’ 

1 47, weyaduvvar: & + ‘the Lord.’ 

2 13 ad finem, kai etmev Eipin: &, “And he said to her, ‘Peace 
to thee.’” 

2 29, Tov Bavaiov viov *Iwdae: E + ‘to Joab.’ 

2 ach, rev epertyxoTwr: & + ‘with him.’ 

4 29, éperov: & + ‘upon the earth.’ This may not be a matter 
of a different reading. 

6 7, Tov otkov 1°: & + ‘and twenty cubits its width.’ 

6 10 ad finem, ‘and made its sides.’ This may have been added 
simply to make a better translation. 

6 12, év TO olkw: 8, ‘there in his house.’ 
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6 18, 6 vaos: &, ‘his temple.’ 

6 23, wrepvyiov avTov: & + ‘of one cherub.’ 

7 20, ai Téooapes wpiat: & pr. ‘and all.’ 

8 65, Kat qrivwy: % + ‘in the house which he built.’ 

9 4, eat év evOurnrt: &, ‘and in the rectitude in all the days.’ 

10 20, avaBaOuer: &, + ‘of the throne.’ 

10 30, avo Tov woramov: &, ‘from their river.’ 

11 15, THs otparetas: & + ‘of David.’ 

11 16, was ‘Iopayd: & + ‘with him.’ 

12 20, ‘PoBoau (‘IepoBoau): %& + ‘from Egypt.’ 

12 2af, "Eqhpare 2°: & + ‘unto Jeroboam.’ 

15 4, Aaveid: & + ‘his father.’ 

15 18, kat eLaréorei\ev adrovs: & + ‘his sons.’ 

15 20, Tov Baciéws: & + “and saying, ‘Oh! yes.” 

15 29, dovAov: & + ‘of the Lord.’ 

16 9, cai cwvéorpeev ex avrov ZauBpei: after ZauBpet, Dl. 
adds, ‘his boys;’ Bg., ‘all his boys.’ According to H-P rods zraidas 
avrov is added in Slav. Mosq., while the Georgian has the singular; 
Arm. adds Tov dodAov airov. Bg. makes no change in the position 
of éx’ avrov, but D1. places it after ‘his boys.’ 

18 9, Ti juapryxa: & + ‘against thee.’ 

18 14, kat Groxrevet we: & + ‘therefore’ or ‘then.’ 

18 15, Kvpros: & + ‘God.’ 

18 27, ua) wore kaBevde avtos: & + ‘shout unto him.’ 

18 39, eri tpdcwrov avrav: & + ‘and they worshipped him.’ 

18 40, cvvéAXaBov avrovs: & + ‘the prophets of falsehood.’ 

19 20, caragirrjow TOV matépa mov: s, ‘I love thee, my father.’ 
This may be merely a matter of translation. 

20 4, Teraparyueévov: & + ‘and he went out’ or ‘and he went.’ 

20 27, Kat émopeveTo kAaltwv Kat dvéppntev Tov X'Tava adTov: 
se adds: ‘on account of that word from before the Lord.’ 

211, kal was trmos Kal dpa: & adds avrév after each noun. 

21 5, cai avéorpeav of a@yyedor kai efrov: &, ‘And again he 
sent unto him, and went the messengers, and they say to him, #. e. 
to Ahab.’ 

21 21, Ta dpuara: &-+- ‘their.’ 
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21 39, wpos Tov Baorhéa: & + ‘near him.’ 

21 89, at efrev: #, ‘and spake to the king.’ 

21 39, ad finem, orjoes: &, ‘thou shalt weigh out to me.’ 

21 42, at efrev: & + ‘that prophet.’ 

22 1, kat éexaOioev: & + ‘at Samaria.’ 

Now follows a list of unique omissions: 

1 13, BaowWev: & omits. 

1 22, ad finem, rDev. (23) kal avayyéeAn TH Bacrrei “Idov Na@ay 
6 mpodirns: cai. & omits all this through parablepsy. 

1 28, kaXéoaTe pot: & omits. 

2 29, Ste epoByOnv ard tpoowrov cov: & omits the phrase ao 
™Tpocwmov cov. 

2 35, avT avTou: & omits. 

2 s5e, & omits Tis avAjs Kai Thy Oadaveay TH xaN«iv. 

2 35k, kixAw: & omits. 

2 42, kat exadecev: & omits. 

2 46e, aevpov is omitted, but it may be a matter of translation. 

2 s6e, dpviOwy éxNexTav vouaowv: vouddwy is omitted, but the 
translator may have wished to evade a difficulty. 

2 461, Toxades is omitted, but it may not be serious. 

2 s6k, cat ws: #& omits cai. 

3 14, kat wAnOuva: & omits. 

3 15, wacw: & omits. 

3 26, év euoi: & omits, but in verse 17 & correctly translates the 
Hebraism, ‘hear me, my Lord.’ 

4 6, eat EXuax 6 oikovomos: & omits. 

46, cat Adwreipau: & omits cai. 

4 20, of kaBecrapevor ovTwe: & omits. 

4 20, kat Tava: & omits cat. 

4 21, eis TOV TOTOV: & omits. 

4 23 ad finem, dpviOwy éxrextav ovrevra: & ‘and fat fowls.’ 

4 32, Baoiveds Alyvrrovu: & omits. 

6 5, 6 oixos eis: & omits with a change of the noun governed by 
eis into the nominative. 

6 12, ev TW OikodoueioOa adTov: & omits. 

6 13, bro THY wulav: & omits. 
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6 13, eAuKTH: & omits. 

6 22, ad finem, éoraOuwpevor: & omits. 

7 21, uéeyeOos: & omits. 

721, ewt Tércapas: & omits. 

749, Tis weyaAns: & omits. 

81, 6 Bacved’s Z.: & omits. 

1081, év IepoveaArju: & omits. 

11 84, ad finem, dia Aaveid tov doddAdv pou dv eeAeEauny adbrov. 
s& omits. 

12 24f, "Ovrws eFardareAdv we: & omits. 

12 eak, ZeAnpa éyw erarooréhAw: & omits. 

12 32, ev Barby 2°: & omits. 

136, 6 Bacire’s: & omits, but it is not significant. 

13 12, kat éAaAnoev mpos adTous 6 TaTHp a’Tav: & omits. 

13 38, éwAjpou Thy xeipa avTov: & omits. 

1519, dedpo: & omits; so Arm. 

1520, "Aca: £& omits. 

1523, cat Ta AoA THY Adywv ‘Aca: & omits. 

16esd,’Aca: & omits. 

171, dpdcos: & omits. 

173, evrevOev: & omits. 

17 11, dricw aitis "Hdeov: & omits "Hreov, but the sense 
is clear without it. 

181, év T@ enavt@ TH Tpit IlopevOyTi: & omits. 

18 17, kat éyévero ws eldev AyaaB tov Hreov: & agrees with 
A in omitting this. 

1819, ravra "Iopayd: & omits ravra. 

18 38. ad finem, ro wip: & omits. 

19 10, AaBeiv avrijv: & omits. 

2028, ws érpaOy: & omits. 

2110, Tots reCois wou: omits. 


Qliz, kal elrev Tois matcw avrov Oikodomjocare Xdpaka* Kat 
€Oevro Xapaka emt Thy ToAw. & omits cai &evro Xapaka: “And 
he said to his boys, ‘Build around an enclosure at the city.’” 

2115; & omits cai wera TavTa émeckérato Tov Nady, Tay viov 
duvauews éFjKovTa. 
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2122, cat ide: & omits. 

2142, ex xepos cov: & omits. 

22 25, TH nuepa Exeivy: & omits. 

22 39, kat macas Tas dA Gs eroineev: SL omits. 

22 51, Tov Tat pos avrov: & omits. 

22 52, nai éBacirevcev: & omits cat. 

There are cases of doublets which do not necessarily represent a 
different text. They are probably due to a method of translation 
and were employed in some instances for the sake of clearness. At 
any rate they cannot be taken too seriously for textual purposes. 
The following are the most important cases of this phenomenon: 

1 2, cat OepuavOjoera 6 Kipids wou 6 B.: &, ‘andshe shall warm 
him, and will be warm our lord, the king.’ 

1 6, xat ye avros wpaios TH Oe odpodpa:&, ‘And handsome he, 
and beautiful his face exceedingly.’ 

2 28, OTe IwaB fv cexrxws oriow "Adwraa: &, ‘that Joab was 
associated with ’Adénjas and followed him.’ 

5 12, cat dteOevro dtaOyjxny: &, ‘and swore and formed a treaty 
(covenant).’ 

8 47, Kai emorpérwow: &, ‘and they turned and submitted to 
thee.’ 

10 31, kat Tas Kédpous EdwKEY WS TUKapiVvoUS Tas eV Th medwy; els 
awAnOos: &, ‘and like trees of gédrés and trees gédrinon too with 
him as trees sycamore which in field from its number.’ 

11 22, xai dod ob Cyreis aed Oeiv eis THY yiv cou: &, ‘You were 
seeking to go from my land to go into your land.’ 

14 23, kai orjAas: & supplies a second verb: ‘and he erected a 
column.’ 

18 28, kat érexadovvTo év ova pweyady: &, ‘And they began 
to shout and to call with a loud voice.’ 


21 33, ad finem, cat avaBiBaCovew aQuTOv Tpos aUTOY ETL TO Gpua: 
2, ‘and he went out to him and raised him and had him ride with 
him in his chariot.’ 

22 s4, ’Exiorperpov ras xeipas cov: &, ‘turn and support me.’ 

There are some instances where the translator apparently did 
not understand the Greek or had trouble in rendering it fluently 


615414A 
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into Ethiopic. So he made an attempt at translation or interpre- 
tation. In none of these cases are we justified in assuming that a 
different text lay at the basis of &. The following are some striking 
examples: 

1 40, kai éxopevov ev xopois: &, ‘and they beat a drum and aharp.’ 

2 ssd, alpovres apow: &, sdware ‘cd ’arsdn, ‘bearersof wood ’drson.’ 

246c, Ta duvarrevpara: &, ‘great trees.’ 

2ase, déka wooxor éxdexrol: #&, ‘ten oxen fattened.’ 

Cf. 4 28, dpvibwy éxextav orrevta: &, ‘and fat fowls.’ 

19 19—20; in verse 19 Cevyn is not translated; s, ‘twelve oxen.’ 
kat avros év Tois dddexa is translated: ‘and he upon all of them.’ 
In verse 20, however, Cevyy is placed before tas das: #, ‘the yoke 
of oxen.’ (Bg., ‘the yoke of his oxen’.) In 19 21 ra Cev'yn tev Bowy 
is rendered ‘the yoke of his oxen.’ Apparently the translator avoided 
Cevyn with a numeral. 

The transposition of words and phrases in & is a frequent pheno- 
menon. In many cases when # and the Greek are placed in parallel 
lines, a chiastic arrangement with reference to the original strikes 
our attention. This hardly goes back to the original; it probably is 
an idiosyncrasy of the translator. Sometimes it seems as though he 
had forgotten a word or phrase which he inserted the moment he 
noticed his omission. The following are the cases of transposition: 

le, Kat ora avTov Oadrovea Kat KoiunOjcera wer avTou: &, 
‘and she shall lie with him and embrace him.’ 

22, év 60@ waons Tis yis: &, ‘in every way of the earth.’ 

28, Kat avTos KaTéBy eis arravTiy mov eis TOV "Topdavny: s, ‘and 
then he went down to the Jordan and met me.’ 

231, cai eLapeis oijuepov TO alua 0 dwpeay e&éxeev am’ nod #, 
places az’ éuot directly after é£apeis. 

243, Tov Spxov Kupiov cai thy évrodjv: &, ‘the command of 
the Lord and his oath.’ 

245, kat 6 B. Z. niAoynuévos: &, ‘and Salomén, blessed king.’ 

246, 6 B, 2.: &, ‘Salémén, the king,’ but in 46a #& follows the 
Greek order. 

2 s6a, ppdvimos cpddpa xai codes: & places epddpa after copes. 
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2ase, EAadwr cai dopxadwv: & interchanges these two. 

39, Tov Aaov cou év duaocvvy: #, ‘in righteousness thy people.’ 

321, kat Sod Katevonoa airov rpwi: &, ‘and when it dawned, 
I looked at him.’ 

424, kal iv avT@ elpijyy ex TavTwy Tov mepov KkukdoOer: &, ‘and 
every one of them who were around, peace with him.’ 

5a, Xerpap Bacirevs 'Tupov Tous raidas avo: #&, ‘Kirim, his 
boys, the king of Tyre.’ 

512, ava pecov Xepau cai ava pérov =.: &, ‘between Salomon 
and between Kiram.’ 

5 14, e's Tov AiBavov, déca yidrades: & places the numeral first. 

516, apxovTwy Tav cabecTapévwv: & places apxdrrwy last. 

517, Tovs AiBous Kai Ta Edda: &, ‘trees and stone (sg.),’ 

611, T@ olkwp KuKAdOev EEwHev Tov otkov: &, ‘to the outside of 
his house which around it.’ 

6 13, THs UrokaTwOev UTO THY WuLaY TOU OlKOU THY dektav: &, ‘of 
the right which from under it.’ 

616, cuvexduevos Evros EcwOev: LK, ‘with pieces of wood inside 
he covered it.’ 


6 16, €ws T@v doxe@v Kal Ewe TeV Tolywr: &, ‘until its covers (roofs 
X' 
and until its beams.’ @& in this case does not give an exact 
translation for Totywv. 
628, T@ éecwTepw Kat TM écwTepw: &, ‘of the exterior forsooth 
ra P4 ‘ [a Ps 
and of the interior also.’ 


7 16, eravwOev Kai broxaTwev: &, ‘from below and from above.’ 

7 16,ad finem, xopat, Epyov: &, gébéra kore. 

729, déxa emt Tov mexwvaO: &, ‘upon ten mékdndt.’ 

737, TO apyupiov Kai TO xpuciov: &, ‘of gold and of silver.’ 

7 46, ex dcactiatos Eowber Kai éx Tov Oeueriov: & places éow- 
Oev after Ocueriov. 

748, ad finem, xédpors. (49) THs avAns: &, ‘and his atrium also 
with wood of cedar.’ 

825, avyp éx mporwrov pov KaOjuevos émi Opovov "Iopayr: & 
places éx rpocwov wou at the end. 

99, éx moAews Aavetd which follows Papa is placed in & at 
the end of the sentence. 
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111,06 B. 2.: &, ‘and Salémén the king.’ 

11 17, kat wavres of Ldounaio: Tey Taidwy Tod TaTpos avTOU peT 
avTou: s, ‘and all the boys of his father with him, men of Idumeia.’ 

12 2ak, ets Thy wOAW TpOs "Axera Tov ZyAwveiryv: & transposes 
these two phrases. 

1317: My ayns aprov éxei cai wy mins Bdwp: & places éxei 
after ddwp. It may be noted, however, that 247 omits éxe? and 
that 71, 106, 123, 158, 245, 247 add exe? after ddwp. 

13 29, kat jpev 6 rpodiyrns TO copa TOU avOpwrov Tod Oeod: 
2, ‘and raised his dead body that prophet for the man of God.’ 

16 2sb, ad finem, €Ovov év Trois WynAois Kai COvuiwv: & places 
the phrase év Trois vxynois after the second verb. 

18 45, kai éyévero 6 veTOs méyas’ Kai &kAaev Kal eropeveTo 
‘AxaaB eis lopand: #, ‘And descended a great rain and went 
’Aka’ab to Israel while he weeps (weeping).’ 

205, Ti To rvedua cov TeTapaypévov Kai ovK ef ov eo Oiwv GpTov; 
s, ‘What is thy condition that thou dost not eat food and what 
grieves thee ?’ 

2015, ad finem, St odk éxtrw NaBovOai Cov, Ste TeOvyev: &, 
‘since Nabité is dead and is not alive.’ 

2019, ai ves kai oi kuves: &, ‘the dogs and the hyenas.’ The 
Sixtine edition also transposes the two Greek words. 

20 27, Kat émopeveTo kKAatwv Kat dréppntev Tov X'TovAa avrou: s, 
‘and he rent his clothes and went out weeping.’ 

217, TO apyvpty mov Kai TO xpuciov wov: &, ‘and my gold 
and my silver.’ 

2129, ad finem, éxarov xiuadas Tedav mia juépa: , ‘one 
hundred thousand in one day foot-soldiers.’ 

2135, év Ady Kupiou Ilaragov dé ue: & places ratagtov dé ue 
first. ; 


21 s8, ai éropevOn 6 mpodirns Kai €orn To Bacidrsi "Iopayr 
éi Tis 6000: &, ‘and went one prophet to the king of Israel 
and stood upon the road.’ 

22 35, €& evayrias Zupias is placed at the very end of the verse. 

22 44, ért 6 Aads eOvoiaCev kat €Ouuiwy ev Tois dyyAots. The 
translation of @ implies a transposition of these two verbs. 
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The influence of § is negligible. In this connexion, however, a 
few passages should be considered: 

413, "Epeuad: $, NOR; DI., bérémat; Bg., Rémat. Apparently 
Dl. has § influence, but, on the other hand, the preposition may 
have been supplied ad sensum. 

4 32, ev MepyaB: Bg., wéstd Mérgadb with no addition; Dl. wésta 
Mérgab tagatli. Through some influence, apparently JW (§ 916) 
found its way into DI. 

9 4,xara wayTa & éveret\apny avo: PIS Ws 553: s, ‘which 
I commanded thee.’ In this case the second person pronoun may 
have been introduced from the context independently without any 
knowledge of §. 

In the readings considered up to this point, Dl. and Bg. were 
essentially in agreement as representatives of the Old Ethiopic 
Version. From the array of examples of unique readings, unique 
additions and omissions and transpositions, it is apparent that this 
version has considerable individuality. In his methods the translator 
is generally literal, and the Greek original is apparent. Occasionally, 
however, he is very free and uses doublets or expands his sentence 
for the sake of a more fluent translation. Some of his interpretations 
seem like a forced attempt to make sense out of words which were 
not clear to him. In conclusion, however, the Old Ethiopic Version is 
based on B or a text very similar to it with a very strong influence 
of Lucianic readings as are found both in the real Lucianic MSS. 
and in the less important ones. MS. 247, which often follows the 
Lucianic group, occasionally stands alone in agreement with &. 

In my study of Bg. in comparison with Dl]. I have come to the 
conclusion that Bg. is a member of the Old Ethiopic Version 
and does not stand independently. It has some archaisms pointing 
to the antiquity of the MS., as has been indicated by Roupp, op. 
cit., 305—307. In this connexion cf. Reckendorf, op. cit., 72—73. 
Among these individualism which are especially conspicuous, I 
may note some in passing: in quotations, Dl., ’a, Bg., ’a@; Dl. 
ésra@’él, Bg., jésra’él; Dl., haliwi, Bg., hal6d; Di., héjantd, Bg., 
héjdté ; 15 18, et passim, DI., dagi, Bg., dagiga; 217, and similar 
cases passim, Dl., jahabdni, Bg., jéhabani. 
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The variation in the gutturals and sibilants is a well-known 
phenomenon. Bg. usually departs from the norm of the orthography 
of Dillmann’s Lexicon. A few examples are given merely as an 
illustration : 


Dillmann Borgianus 

lo, tabtha tabéha 

151, bahadin bahdsin 

2s5e, nasata nasata 

2 46a, hoda hosa 

421, harid havis 

725, dagém sagém 

llii, nadira nasir 

1921, sémda sémdd, but in verse 20, démda. 
There is no value in multiplying examples of this frequent phe- 
nomenon. 

Often Bg. differs from DI. merely in using a synonym. This in 
no wise implies a different Greek text. I am citing at random some 


instances as examples: 


Dillmann 
137, wésta 
laa, diba 
14s, diba 
152, Ema 
241, "Emna 
27, ’emgedma 


2 s5e, translates tiv dxpav by 
lagsérahi; 

11 32, €« racav pvdor, 
"emni kuéli "ahgira; 

11 43, goa 

1224b, ext ras apoets, 


la‘éla gébér 


Borgianus 

dibi 

la ‘ela 

westia 

"emna 

"em 

"emna 

transliterates by la’agarén; 


’emna bahawérta 
tahte’a 


la‘éla ’drsds; again a trans- 
literation. 


These examples could be multiplied, but they have no significance 
in discussing the provenance of the Old Ethiopic Version. 
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There is considerable variation in the vowels of proper names in 
Dl. and Bg., but many of these instances merely reflect a differ- 
ence of pronunciation or perhaps carelessness. At any rate Dl. and 
Bg. are not uniform in excellency within themselves, nor is one 
consistently better than the other. In spite of various differences 
in proper names it is quite evident that they both go back to the 
same Greek source. A few examples may be cited where there is a 
variation between the sound of é and 7: 

427, Tadav: $ JAND: Di., Betan; Bg., Bitan. 

64, Newo: Dil., Nésan; Bg., Nisan. 

179, Dedwrias: Dl., Sidina; Bg., Sedona. 

There are a number of proper names, however, in which DL is closer 
to B than Bg. The following are some of the most important cases: 

131, BypoaBee: Dl., Bérsabeh; Bg., Barsabeh. 

27, ABeooadou: DI1., ’Abésélom; Bg., ’Aba:sélom. 

28, Baadoupeiu: Di., Batirim; Bg., Batirim (It does not re- 
cognize double a.). 

213, BypoaBee: DI., Bérsabeh; Bg., Barsabeh. 

223, ABenijp: DI., *Abener; Bg., ’Abiiner. 

2ach, "Opveov: DI., Orni; Bg., ’ Arni. 

2 ach, DovBa: D1., Saba. Bg., Saba. 

2ash, Dl. Baca: Basa; Bg., Basd. 

2 46, Kayoup: Lu. Zaxyoup: DI., Zékiir; Bg., Zakér. 

42, Dadwx: Di., Saddg; Bg., Sddéq. 

49, "EXou: D1, ’Elom; Bg., Elam. 

49, BaOd\auay, eis: Dl., Betd:lamanis; Bg., Beta :laméns. 

413, Bacav: Dl., Basin; Bg. Bason. 

416, Baava: Dl., Bahama; Bg., Babahama. 

63, Xepau: Dl., Kirim; Bg., Kérém (et passim). 

12e4a, ‘Ava: Dl., ’Andn; Bg., Nohon. 

16 22, "Iwpau: Di., ’Ljoram; Bg., Ljaraim. 

1624, Deuepwv: Di., Samerdn; Bg., Sémér (probably due to 
2Zéunp in the same verse). 

1916, "EBaduaovda: DI., ’Abélémehala; Bg., ’Abélméhél. 

20 14, "IeCaBed: DI., Ijazabél (But in 184, 13 Dl. has ’Elzabél) 
Bg., ’Elzabél, et passim (but in 184,19 and 207, 11 Bg. has "Ijazabél). 
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2018, NaBovOai: Dl., Nabaté; Bg., Nabdte. 


Dillmann’s text, however, does not have all the advantages in 
the case of the proper names. There are some instances in which 
Bg. is closer to B. The following are the most important examples: 

1s, Na@av: Bg., Natan; Dl., Jénatan. 

2351, XeBpav: Bg., Kébron; Dl., Batirim. 

410, “Eow0: Bg., ’Esot; Dl., ’Esat. 

427, Xadxad: Bg., Kdlgad: Dl., Kélgad. 

10 82, Oexove: Bg., (19) Téaguhé, (2%) Tégohé; Dl., (1°) Tagahé, 
(2) Pagane. 

11 20, TavnBad: Bg., Ganebait; Dl., Ganebet. 

173, Xoppad: Bg., Korat; Dl., Karat. 

1819, Kapuypdrov: Bg., Qarmélds; D1., Qérmélos. 


In spite of these minor differences in the proper names in Dl. and 
Bg., it is certain that the two texts represent the same version. 

There are some instances in the text where DI. is more faithful 
to B or the Greek original. The following are the most important 
cases of the advantages of D1.: 


1 s3—34; here Bg. has a dittograph ‘and lead him to Gaén and 
anoint him there, and lead him to Gij6n, and anoint him there.’ 
Bg. uses two different verbs for ‘to lead.’ : wardda, 1°; wasdda, 2°. 

147, Tov Kvpiov yuav: DI., ‘our Lord.’; Bg., ‘their Lord.’ 

22, kal iryvoes Kai Eon eis avdpa: DI., ‘and thou only be strong 
and firm.’ Bg. omits ‘and firm.’ 

511, Bald: Dl., be; Bg., bet. 

843, of Aaoi: DI., pl.; Bg., sg. 

863, where all MSS. but B, 44, and 106 add cat tpoBatwv 
éxaTov elkoot xiuadas: DI., ‘one hundred twenty thousand; Bg., 
‘two thousand’. 

94, kal Ta mpoorraypuata mov: Di. has this, but Bg. omits. 

97, ex mpoowmou wou: DI., ‘in front of my face’; Bg., ‘in front 
of my eyes.’ 

1111, ék xetpds cov: so DI., but Bg., ‘from thy son.’ It may 
have been influenced by 11 12, é« yerpos viod cov. 

1143, carevOuvew: Bg. omits. 
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12 28, of avayayovres oe: DI. has the singular pronoun, but Bg., 
ad sensum, has the second person plural. 

131, e's BarOyr: Bg. omits, but Dl. does not. 

13 21, Tov jxovra: Bg. + ‘with him.’ 

1421, Bg. by parablepsy omits vids Teovepaxovra kat évos évt- 
avrav ‘PoBoau év rT» Bacirevew avrov: kai dexa extra &rn éBact- 
Aeveey, thus passing directly from éxt *Iovda to év lepovoadnp. 

1624, kat @xoddunoev TO Spos* Kal érexaderay TO dvoma Tov 
dpovs: Dl. renders this literally, but Bg. has a freer translation: 
‘And he built that city and he called that city.’ 

1715, avTH Kat avros Kai Ta Téxva avTis: DI., [weet wa]je’eti 
widagiga; Bg., omits the part which Dl. has in brackets. 

18 40, tovs tpodyras Tob Baad: Di. renders this literally; Bg. 
has a plus: ‘the prophets of falsehood and the prophets of Baal.’ 

204, Terapaypevor Kai éxou7jOn: & places wihdrd after tera- 
payuevov. Bg. places ‘upon his bed’ after hérd instead of after 
exoruyOy. Dl. agrees with Bin the position of éxt tijs KAivys. 

2016, Ste TEOvnxev NaBovOai 6 *Iopandeirns: Bg. omits. 

20 26, kata wavra & éroingey 6 "Aucppaios: Bg., ‘according to 
all which did his fathers, the Amorites.’ 

22 30, Bacideds "IopayA wpos "Iwraar: DI. has this in brackets, 
but Bg. omits. 

22 38, Dauapeias: DI., Simarja; Bg., Sorja, ‘Syria.’ 

The advantages are not all, however, with Dl.; there are cases 
where Bg. is more faithful to B. The most important cases are the 
following: 

1 89, kat EXaBev Dadwx 6 iepeds To xépas: DI. adds ‘and brought,’ 
after 6 iepevs. Bg. follows B and has no plus. 

25, woAeuov Bg., ‘enemy;’ DI1., ‘his enemy.’ 

311, Kat ovK yTIjcw TAovTOV: DI. omits this, but Bg. has it. 

5 11, etkoot xiAradas 2°; D1. ‘twenty thousand and twenty thou- 
sand;’ Bg., ‘twenty thousand.’ 

714, wexovoO: Bg., mekondtai; Dl., mékanot. In 7 17, however, 
Bg., has mikonét and Dl., mékanét. 

722, kat Adovres kai coinxes: Bg. follows the Greek order, but 
DI. transposes these two nouns. 
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7 38, Kat TOY oikov éavTw exodouynoev: Bg. renders oikov by beta, 
but Dl. omits it. 

7 40, kai apOuos Tay cTVAwv: D1. omits, but it is translated 
by Bg. 

826, 7@ Aaveld tw raTpi pov: so Bg., but DI. adds ‘thy servant.’ 

830, Tov dovAov cou Kat Tov Aaov cov: Di. omits cai, but Bg. 
has it. 

10 20, ov yéyovey obrws macy Bacideia. This is rendered literally 
in Bg.; Dl. reads, ‘and not was it done so, even not in any king- 
dom.’ Bg. looks like a revision of an awkward, but older rendering. 

1220, ‘PoBoau: B* ™£, A, "IepoBoau. Di. has a plus, ‘from 
Egypt.’ The plus is lacking in Bg. 

12 24b, od Tos @xodduncev TH axpay év Tais Aprerw oiKoU "Ed- 
pau: D1., ‘and he built the wail in the work of the house of *Efrém.’ 
Bg. is more literal: ‘and he built the *dgrén which in the ’drsés of 
the house of ’Efrém.’ 

12 24d, kat jxovcev "lepoBoap év Aiyirtw dt TéOvnxev Darw- 
pov. This is in Bg., but is omitted in Dl. 

15 17, éxropevduevov kat eiaropevduevov: Bg., méda@’'a wamébwa’a 
is the Greek order, but Dl. transposes them, thus agreeing with 247. 

16 17, kat reprexaOioav emt Oepoa: Bg., ‘and they sat at Térs@’; 
DI. is less literal, but in using two verbs renders the idea more com- 
pletely : ‘And they surrounded Térsé and sat at it.’ 

1626, év racy o0@: DI. (with MS. 71), omits racy, but Bg. 
renders it. 

1915, [lopevov: not in Dl.; Bg., hor. 

22 35; Dl. with an omission: ‘And was broken their army that 
day, and the king, moreover, they seated him in his chariot from 
dawn until evening, and was flowing his blood from his weapon- 
wound into the hollow of his chariot, and he died in the evening 
before (in the presence of) them, i. e., of the Syrians.’ Bg. has a 
change in the order of B, but includes everything: ‘And was bro- 
ken their army that day, and the king, moreover, they seated him 
in his chariot from dawn until evening, and was flowing his blood 
from his weapon-wound into the hollow of his chariot, and contin- 
ued to flow his blood from his wound into the hollow of his char- 
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iot, and he died in the evening before (in the presence of) them, 
i. e., the Syrians.’ 

A few passages where Dl. and Bg. do not agree may be considered 
at this point: 

1 27, wer avrov: D1, ‘after him;’ Bg. in agreement with MS. 44 
has, ‘after thee.’ Apparently Bg. here contains Lucianic influence. 

1 47, Zadwuov: DI., 44,19, 108 agree in adding, ‘thy son;’ Bg. 
follows B. 

9 14, kat jveycev: 19, 82, 93, wat awéoreide: DI. ‘and brought.’ 
Bg., apparently under Lucianic influence, writes, ‘and sent to 
him.’ It may be, however, that 9 27, kai awéoresXev, influenced Bg. 

1519, ava wéoov éuov Kat Tou TAT pos Lou Kal TOU TaT pos cov: 
DI, ma’ékaléja [wama’ekaleka wama’ékala “abika] wama’ékala 
*abijad; Bg. omits what D1. has in brackets; 93 also omits cai Tov 
TaTpos cov. 

16 33; Dl. and 44 omit 'Ayaaf, 2°, but Bg. has it. 

22 26, Tis wodews: D1. + Sdmarja; Bg. takes Leujp from B 
and adds, Sémér. 

There are traces of the influence of later Ethiopic versions in Bg. 
These are two very evident passages: 

13 7,’ ice Oe wet’ €uod eis oikov kal apiotnoor, kai doow cor dopa: 
DI., ‘Enter with me into my house and dine with me in my house;’ 
Bg., ‘Enter with me into my house and dine with me, and I shall 
give thee, and I shall break bread with thee (assign thee a portion).’ 
According to Dillmann’s apparatus criticus, E omits ‘in my house,’ 
2°; k adds, ‘and I shall give thee a bit (gift);’ E adds, ‘and I shall 
give thee, and I shall break bread with thee (assign thee a portion).’ 

13 16, cat etrev OU wy Svvoua: Bg. adds after eizev, ‘I do not 
eat.’ So do k, E, ‘I do not eat.’ 

On account of certain difficulties, 16 16 may be considered by it- 
self. Here Dl. is decidedly better than Bg.; Dl.: ‘And heard the 
people in the camp, while they say, ‘Rebelled Zénbdari, and he 
slew the king, and he has become king over Israel instead of him,’ 
and as they heard, then they made him king, 7. e. Zénbiir?, the com- 
mander of the army on that day in the camp.” Bg. reads: “And 
heard the people while they say, ‘Killed Zénbért him, the king, and 
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has become king instead of him Zénbéri over Israel, the commander 
of the forces of Israel, as they heard in the camp that day.” 

On account of certain difficulties Chapter 12 in Bg. has to be 
considered by itself on account of the very confused state of its 
text. Without making a word for word collation, I shall make some 
brief remarks to show the chaotic condition of Bg.’s readings. Bg. 
closes 11 with the end of verse 43; then it omits all of 12 1-24; it 
passes to 12 24a, starting with ‘in Jerusalem’, 1°. For 12 24b, Kat 
iv avOpwros é€ dpovs ’ Epa, Bg. erroneously has, ‘and went out 
Rehoboam.’ Thereafter Bg. continues regularly, and we meet the 
first serious difficulty at 12 2p, rpos ‘PoSoay. DI. renders this 
correctly, but Bg., has la’ijorbé‘am. Bg. continuesto 24q,xat édaAnoev 
‘PoBoap, & omits eis Ta Sta avTay. Bg., however, inserts from 12 6, 
‘to the elders who stood before his father while alive he.’ In 12 24q 
before xaOa¢ améoreXev, Bg. inserts, ‘and they spoke to him.’ Bg. 
in 24q has further additions from 12 6 and 12 7. In Bg., 12 gar, 
there are additions from 12 8, 9, 10, 11. In 24s, Bg. has additions 
from 12 12, 13a, 14a. Then Bg. continues with 12 14—16to be follow- 
ed by 12 eat. For 24u, Bg. gives 12 1s and agrees with B in hav- 
ing’A pap, while in 12 1s Dl. avoided the proper noun. Bg. then con- 
tinues with 12 19—20 and follows with 21u”. Bg. 12 24x has an addi- 
tion from 12 21, but instead of ‘one hundred-twenty thousand’ it 
has ‘one hundred-two thousand’ with which Dl. 12 21 agrees. 
Thence Bg. proceeds to 24z and continues the rest of the chapter in 
the same order as DI. 

It should also be noted that Bg. omits 16 1s—20. On leaf 110a, 
second column, five lines from the bottom, Bg. makes an abrupt 
transition from 9 26, Dl., mé’hdzd (Bg., méhé’dzi) to 10 20, laféht. This 
means that two pages were missing in the codex from which Bg. 
was copied. 

In conclusion, 1. Kings, Bg., belongs to the family of the Old 
Ethiopic Version. The fact that it is older as a MS. than Dillmann’s 
Sand A, means nothing in regards to the age of its text. Whatever 
advantages it possesses over Dillmann’s S and A in establishing the 
text of the Old Ethiopic Version are very slight. At its best it merely 
confirms Dillmann’s text of 1. Kings. As my examination has 
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shown, it has some serious defects. Some of its better readings, 
especially where Bg. is smoother or simpler than DI., may reflect 
not the original Versio Antiqua, but a later revision by a scribe. 

It is taken for granted that in all cases in this article when no 
mention is made of certain passages, & follows B. With few ex- 
ceptions I have noted only the departures of & from B. The pro- 
venance of s in 1. Kings is B or a text similar to B with a strong 
colouring of Lucianic readings. 
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A STUDY IN COMPARISON OF THE TEXTS OF KINGS 
AND CHRONICLES 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


1 Ki. 10 and 2 Ch. 9 have at length parallel texts. The following 
is a study of their relation, and would demonstrate the influence of 
the text of Ch. upon Ki. 

1 Ki. 10 26 is substantially 5 6; the latter has the more difficult 
but correct text, with AMIS, which is misunderstood in the former, 


where it is read FIND and with manipulation of the numerals. But 
2 Ch. 9 25 has the text of Ki 5 6, while Ch. 1 14 (in a duplicate pas- 
sage) reads with Ki. 10 26. That is, the texts of Ki. and Ch. agree in 
vice versa order. In view of the close relation of Ki. 10 and Ch. 9 we 
may suppose that the latter preserves the original reading, and 
also that Ki. 5 6, now in a detached position, originally stood at and 
was taken from 10 26. 

Now 1 Ki. 5 6 = Ch. 9 2s is found in the Greek supplement in 
c. 2 at v. 461. following the same Hebrew text but from a different 
translator (n. b. toxades against @nAea). It is followed by k, 
which = Ki. 51a. But the verse is found in the same position at 
2 Ch. 9 26. It looks as if it was once read after Ki. 10 26. 

Thus our present Ki. vs. 1a and ¢ have been dislodged from their 
associated position in c. 10. To an early reviser of the text of 
Ki. the lacuna would have been evident upon comparison with 
Ch. 1 14-17, which parallels present Ki. 9 2s—2s: horses, cheapness 
of money in Jerusalem, the horse-trade. In this passage v. 14 has 
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the secondary text bearing upon the horses. This the reviser trans- 
posed to its present position at 10 26, and followed it with the 
midrashic v. 15, which became 10 27. Then Ki. with the two verses 
from Ch. continues with the horse-trade. 

In sum then: the text of Ki. 5 6 was once read at 10 26; it was 
followed originally by 51a, as Gr. and Ch. show; while 10 27 is 
secondary, intruded from Ch. 1 15. With this reconstruction of 
1 Ki. 10 26 we obtain a more consistent passage than exists at 
present. 





